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PllEFACE. 



Seven years ago I wrote, "Nothing is worse for 
children begging in the streets, neglect itself is 
far better, than the easy method of gratifying our 
emotional pity and pacifying our conscience, by 
simply taking money from our purse, and dropping 
it into their little outstretched hands. Better to 
drop a live coal upon the quivering palm, K we 
can do nothing more, for Christ's sake let us refrain 
from doing them this injury. Whatever the pretext 
may be, however plausible the reason for begging, 
it is always a cruel wrong to the child when we 
suffer it to succeed." 

Since then my convictions on this subject have 
steadily grown deeper and stronger. I look upon 
giving to a beggar as a crime similar to giving 
strong drink to one already drunken : giving to a 
child who is begging is but tying a millstone about 
his neck, and drowning him in the depths of a sea 
ot crime and misery. Last year I was shocked and 
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aroused once more by some words spoken in Exeter 
Hall by the Rev. R. C. Billing, Rector of Spital- 
fields. " Hundreds of children," he said, " under 
the shadow of my church are being starved and 
made to suffer that they may move the Christian 
public; and the Christian public will pass along 
the streets, and dispense their alms to those who 
are moving them to pity by such imposition." Mr. 
Billing took me to visit the low lodging-houses in 
his parish, and the Workhouse IniSrmary, where I 
saw for myself the wretched child whom I have 
called Fidge in the following story. When my 
story was finished — written with sore pain of heart 
to myself — I submitted it to Mr. Billing, and he told 
me it was " only too true." Mr. George Holland, 
of the George Yard Ragged School, Whitechapel, 
who has laboured there, among the lowest of the 
poor, for many long years, said to me, "It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the misery of children used 
for begging purposes." 

Yet our Lord's command is " Freely ye have 
received, freely give." And St. Paul recalls for ug 
another of His sayings : " Remember the wordp of 
the Lord Jesus, how He Himself said. It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." No one can be a 
Christian who lets the least of Christ's brethren 
suffer want. Only let us take care how we give. 
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and what we give. You give money in the streets ? 
Even sinners do the same; and the half-drunken 
charity of the gin-palace will often exceed yours. 
In this way you do not, and you cannot, minister 
unto the Lord. Every desolate child has a claim 
upon us ; but when he cries to us for food, let us 
take care that we do not give him a stone, or put 
a scorpion into his hand. 

Christ gave His life as a ransom. Not many 
among us can do this literally ; but each of us can 
seek out, and help to the utmost of our power, those 
who are ministering to the children of our great 
cities; and they and we can thus fulfil the last 
command of the Lord Jesus, when He asked the 
Apostle who had denied Him "Lovest thou me? 
And Peter saith unto him. Yea, Lord, Thou knowest 
that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed my 
lambs." 

August i?3a. 
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THE LORD'S PURSE-BEARERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

AN OLD BROWN PURSE. 

Old Roger Chippendell was embarrassed by the 
possession of so large a sum of money. 

A pile of sovereigns, fifty in number, glittered 
on the little round table before him; and beside 
them lay a long old-fashioned purse, netted in 
brown silk, with a small coronet embroidered at 
each end in gold thread. Roger had set the purse 
reverently on one side; it was a treasure to be 
sdcredly kept till his dying day. But what was 
he to do with the pile of money ? 

It was only to-day that both had been given to 
him by his mistress. Lady Compton, who told him 
with tears in her eyes, and in trembling tones, that 
Lord Compton, on his deathbed, had left them with 
her as a legacy for his dear old friend and servant, 
Roger Chippendell. Others among the servants 
had received a similar sum of money; but Lord 
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Compton had left to him his purse, which he had 
been in the constant habit of using, and which 
Lady Compton had netted and embroidered with 
her own hands. 

He had been the house-carpenter at Compton 
Old Hall ever since he was a boy, as his father and 
grandfather had been before him. The spacious 
old mansion was fiill of their handiwork ; and there 
was not a gate swinging easily on its hinges about 
tiie park and gardens which the Chippendells had 
not made. The cottage, where they had lived for . 
generations, had come to be called Chippendell's 
Lodge as much as Lord Compton's dwelling was 
called Compton Old Hall. All the neighbourhood 
knew the simple friendship that existed between 
the nobleman and his house-carpenter. They had 
been boys together, and as young men had roamed 
many a night through the surrounding woods on 
the trail of poachers. When Lord Compton lay 
dying, it was Eoger he sent for to watch beside 
him, arud to read to him from the Bible, leaving 
the selection of the passages to him, in his deep, 
pleasant voice, with its country accent, dear and 
familiar to the ear of the dying man. It was 
Roger who had held him in his arms during the 
last moments, and had spoken words of comfort 
and courage to him, such as no other friend he had 
could have uttered. 

There had been for an instant a feeling almost 
of bitterness in Roger's mind when he heard that 
his master had left him this purse of gold. If it 
had not been for the purse the gold would have 
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been a legacy of humiliation and disappointment 
to him. But that long, worn, brown purse, which 
he had seen so often in Lord Compton's thin hand, 
redeemed the legacy. That was a keepsake; the 
gold was a trust. 

He had no use for it for himself. Though he 
was past sixty, he was still a strong, hale man, 
whose hands won for him more than enough to 
meet his present wants; and there was suflScient 
laid by for the future. His only living child was 
married to a builder, who had left Comptonthorpe 
some years ago, and was making some hundreds 
a year in London, where he had been employed 
under Lord Compton's architect in rebmlding his 
town-house, and had thus made a footing there. 
His other daughter had also married, and her 
husband, a foolish wastrel, as Roger called him, 
had taken her to London, where they both died in 
misery and poverty. A Kttle girl, then- only chUd, 
had also died of the same maUgnant disease as her 
parents. This had been the great grief of Roger's 
life. He had lost them seven years ago ; and since 
then he had lived quite alone. Chippendeirs Lodge 
was a pleasant cottage on the outskirts of the park, 
built upon a lovelier site than the Old Hall itself. 
The old woods, with oaks and ehns standing in 
them, which had been planted centuries back by 
the Comptons, lay behind it; and this November 
evening he could hear the ceaseless roar of the 
wind tossing the naked branches together, and 
snapping the rotten ones oS with a sudden click. 
A long, undulating stretch of turf, soft and smooth 
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as it is to be found only in English parks, lay in 
front of the cottage; and all day long, being 
sheltered from the cold northern wind, the deer 
had been lying about it, in graceful groups, which 
he loved to see. Roger had long known that he 
had more pleasure and deUght in his master's 
estate than Lord Compton himself had. His cottage 
had every comfort. His whole mode of living was 
suitable to his calling; to change it in any way 
would be to make his old age less peaceful. 

How could he spend this money ? All the 
charities in the neighbourhood were well supported 
by the owners of it. Every homestead in Comp- 
tonthorpe, all of which belonged to the fanuly, was 
as well cared for as his own. There was no public- 
house in it ; the nearest inn was more than a mile 
away. K there were any poor, they were suffering 
only the due consequences of their own idleness and 
want of thrift ; they reaped exactly as they sowed, 
and Roger was too wise a man to interfere with 
the slow yet sure penalties sent by God. He had 
often worked for his neighbours in their houses, but 
he had seldom given money ; and then only when 
he could see how it was spent. Whilst his wife 
was living they had disagreed mainly on this point. 
It had been her maxim to give to every person who 
came begging to her door ; and she made a boast of 
it ; and her daughters had adopted their mother's 
practice. But since Roger had Uved alone,, no 
beggar had received alms at his house ; and he 
fancied he saw more self-helpfulness in a few 
wretched families living two or three nules away, 
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who had been his wife's constant pensioners. " If 
any man will not work, neither shall he eat : " 
Eoger believed Paul to be wiser than himself, and 
many a time he acted upon this precept when his 
heart yearned to disobey it. 

He had been sitting a long while gazing at the 
gold with keen, deep-set eyes, still undimmed with 
age. He laid his large rough hand tenderly over 
the empty purse, thinking of the dear, dead hand 
which had dropped these coins into it. Over the 
chimney-piece hung a picture that had been given 
to him by his beloved master, an engraving of 
Rafaele's well-known painting in the Dresden 
Gallery of the Madonna and Child. Lord Compton 
knew well Roger's deep devoutness, and his ten- 
derness towards little children ; and beneath the 
picture he had written those words of Christ which 
are among the last of His recorded sayings, " Feed 
My lambs." Roger lifted up his eyes to it now, 
and rose from his chair, standing reverently, as he 
always did when his heart spoke consciously to God. 
In a low and deeply moved tone he uttered these 
words aloud in the solitary house — 

" Lord, Thou'st made me Thy purse-bearer. All 
this money is Thine, and I'm to lay it out for Thee : 
more money than ever Thou hadst in Thy hand 
while Thou wert a man. It's a hard thing, Lord. 
K I might permit myself to think so, it were easier 
for Thy servant Peter, when he said, * Silver and 
gold have I none ; but such as I have give I thee : 
In the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth rise up 
and walk.' For, Lord, we can see when a man is 
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halt, or blind, or maimed ; but we know not when 
silver and gold are Thy gifts to him. The devil, also, 
can give these gifts. And of all Thy disciples, 
Lord, it was Judas who bore the bag, though he 
cared not for the poor, I'm afraid of all this money 
lest I should be as one sowing tares with it, not 
wheat ; as if I was Thy enemy, dear Lord ! How 
am I to spend it for Thee ? What wouldst Thou 
have me to do with it ? " 

If any listener had overheard the low and earnest, 
but natural voice in which Roger Chippendell spoke, 
he could not have believed but that he was address- 
ing a Master who was visibly present. He was 
not praying ; he was simply reasoning with the 
Lord. Presently he fell down on his knees and hid 
his face in his hands ; but not a sound came from 
his lips. He had entered now into the presence- 
chamber of his God, and thoughts and emotions 
passed through his spirit which no words could 
express. The beloved, earthly master had gone 
from him into that mysterious world, on whose con- 
fines his own feet were standing, and he had left 
this legacy behind him. There were " groanings 
that could not be uttered " in his heart as he laid 
the whole matter before his Lord in heaven. 

As he rose from his knees, his eyes caught again 
the wistful, solemn face of the little child in the pic- 
ture over his hearth. It had never seemed so sad 
and pathetic to him as it did to-night, and his eyes 
filled with tears as he gazed at it. He spoke aloud 
again at last, as if the lips of the young child Jesus 
had uttered words he could hear. 
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"Ay, dear Lord! it shall be that," he said; 
"there are children everywhere; poor little ones 
that are always with us, and whensoever we will we 
can do them good. I'll spend this money on Thy 
little ones ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Taking up the purse as gently as if it could feel 
his touch, he unlocked a desk, and opened a drawer 
in it doubly secured by a spring. Here lay his chief 
treasures; and he placed his master's old brown 
purse among them, carefully relocking the desk, 
and putting away the key into a safe and secret 
hiding-place. But the money he put into a drawer 
as a thing not greatly to be cared for. 

His mind was very busy with the past for the 
rest of the evening ; and he sat up long after his 
usual hour, feeling no inclination for sleep. Especi- 
ally he thought of his brother I^ac, who had been 
stronger, and handsomer, and sharper than he was, 
but who had been long lost in the great gulf of 
London. Far as they had lived from the great city, 
it seemed to have drawn all those who were nearest 
and dearest to him into its strong grasp. Isaac was 
there, his poor brother ; and Joanna, the only child 
left to him. Before he put out the light in his 
pleasant kitchen, he lifted up his eyes again to the 
face of the child Christ and said, "I'll go up to 
London, to my daughter Joanna, and take all this 
heap o' money with me. There are plenty of Thy 
little ones there, Lord.** 
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CHAPTER 11. 

A DARK DEN. 

It was a cliilly and dark morning, late in November, 
not so early in the day but that the sun might be 
Bhining with wintry brightness on country lanes and 
fields, where brown and amber leaves still hung upon 
the beech-trees and oaks, though all the other trees 
were bare. But in London the only sign of the sun 
was the yellowish light through the fog, which filled 
every street and jlley of its vast labyrinth. From 
one side of the street you could not see the opposite 
houses, and only by close observation could you dis- 
tinguish the objects placed in the shop windows, 
where the gas was kept alight all the day long. 
The narrow streets of the East End, where there are 
few lamps and still fewer shop windows, were even 
darker than the great thoroughfares ; especially the 
streets filled with lodging-houses, those crowded and 
comfortless dens, which are the only homes of thou- 
sands upon thousands of the London poor. Though 
the great mass of the lodgers lingered in the large 
kitchens, reluctant to go out into the dark streets, 
no large amount of gas was being consumed by the 
thrifty owners. A dim, despairing gloom hung 
about the places within and without. Many sullen 
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oaths were uttered and fretM complaints made; 
children cried and women scolded ; but the fog gave 
no promise of clearing away. 

" It's a bad day for us," said an old man who had 
been crouching over the fire in one of the lowest of 
tiie low lodging-houses, " but needs must. Tatters." 

" I s'pose so," she answered gruffly. 

She was a pale, thin woman, about forty years of 
age, sitting on the floor by the chimney-jamb, and 
smoking a short, black pipe. Her face had a pinched 
and famished look, and her hands and arms, which 
were uncovered, seemed to have no flesh on them. 
The old man, too, was lean and meagre, with bent 
shoulders, and long white hair and beard, which lent 
to his sunken face almost a venerable and pathetic 
appearance. He had been a handsome man, and his 
features were still good, with an airof thoughtfuhiess 
and refinement about them. His voice had a certain 
lingering tone about it pleasant to the ear, and his 
bearing was that of a man who had once been better 
oflF, but who had been utterly beaten and worsted in 
the fierce battle of life. Both he and the woman 
were miserable objects, and had the air of being the 
victims of an irresistible fate. He stretched out his 
long lean hands shiveringly over the low fire before 
he spoke again in a little higher key. 

" Joan," he called, " we must hook it." 

The dim room was fiill of wretched women and 
children, sitting idly on benches or squatting on the 
dirty floor. They had slept all night with their 
clothes on in the crowded bedrooms overhead, aftd 
there had been no chance of washing themselves. 
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streets singin' hymns with nobody, only Joan and 
you." 

"Let's have little Lucky, grandfather," pleaded 
Joan, " and I'll sing my very best ; I've learned 
some pretty new hymns o' purpose ; and you'll see 
how ladies 'ill come to their windows when they 
hear you and me a-singin' our best. What's six- 
pence a hour? And Tatters can come by train, 
and save near an hour that way, whilst you and me 
walk. Let's have little Lucky." 

There was an eager tone of entreaty in the girl's 
voice, but it was some minutes before the old man 
consented to risk the sum which was necessary as 
a deposit for the baby. When at last he agreed. 
Tatters rose reluctantly to her feet, and put her 
empty pipe into her pocket. There was not a 
dirtier or more ragged creature in the miserable 
throng about her; but she trusted in Mrs. Moss 
to turn her out as a decent though poor woman, 
brought down to a sad pass by trouble. The old 
man would need nothing but a threadbare great- 
coat, which would cover all his rags, and give to 
him the necessary air of making the best of very 
adverse circumstances. All three walked briskly 
along the narrow pavement, where the greasy mud 
felt slippery under the feet; Joan walking first 
with her quick, young step, until she paused just 
before reaching the door of an old-clothes'-shop, and 
stood on one side for her grandfather and Tatters 
to pass her. 

" Mrs. Moss mustn't know as I'm goin'," sho 
whispered; "say I've got a errand to do, and 
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aren't a-goin.' She'll let you have little Lucky- 
cheaper pr'aps, if I'm not there. She's afeard o' 
me givin' her somethink to eat." 

The old man nodded, and nudged Tatters to 
attend to what Joan said. " She's a clever one," 
^ he chuckled, as Joan withdrew into the fog, and 
was almost instantly invisible. . The shop they 
entered was a step or two below the level of the 
pavement, and so utterly dark on this murky day 
that they could not venture to advance a step until 
they had shouted to Mrs. Moss to bring a light. 
A match was struck in one of the farthest comers, 
and a woman's swarthy and wrinkled face leaning 
over it was vividly Ut up by its momentary flash 
It was a dark face, surrounded by a shock of 
grizzled hair, with a hard and cruel expression 
about the sunken eyes, and the hollow cheeks, 
which were sucked in on each side of the thin lips. 
She came forward slowly, bringing a small candle 
in her hand, which she held up to the faces of her 
customers. 

" Old Chip-in-milk and Tatters ! " she said in a 
deep hoarse voice ; " and what may you be wanting 
sech a day as this ? " 

" We're making up a family, Mrs. Moss, to go 
out west," answered old Isaac in his smoothest tones. 
" Tatters here is my poor widowed daughter, and 
I'm an unfortunate old man past work, and afeard 
of the workhouse. She wants a baby, you know. 
Something like those pictures of the Holy Family ; 
an old man for Joseph, and a Mary and a Child. 
Only Tatters is a leetle too old, you know. But 
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you're a clever woman, Mrs. Moss, as much too 
clever as Tatters is too old." 

He said it with a sneer and a laugh, but Tatters' 
attention was absorbed in a gown which was hang- 
ing against the wall, and ticketed for sale ; she was 
feeling the pocket, and looking how much worn . 
it was under the arms. Fortunately for Isaac she 
did not hear him. 

" I'll do the best I can for her," said Mrs. Moss, 
" and you'd better take little Lucky ; Fidge is sech 
a object, too harrowin' for the West End, if you're 
going there. He does very well round about here 
where folks is used to objects, and wants somethink 
out o' the common. Come and see my little 
darlins." 

Mrs. Moss came round from behind the counter 
to fasten the door whilst she left the shop, having 
too little confidence in her customers to trust either 
of them to do it for her. She led them into a dark 
and dingy room at the back, which was at once her 
kitchen and her bedroom ; and at the head of her 
bed she opened the narrow door of a little den, 
which must once have been a pantry, as it was 
furnished with a small window of perforated zinc. 
There was no need for Isaac or Tatters to pass over 
the door-sill ; the glimmer of the farthing candle 
lit up the whole closet. 

There was no furniture of any kind in it; and 
the old plaster of the walls reeked with dirt and 
damp. At the farthest end was a heap of filthy 
rags; and lying on it, in the dismal darkness of 
this den, were two little children, whose age it was 
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impossible to guess at. One of them Kfted itself 
up at the sight of the light, but the other lay still, 
as if a merciful death had already snatched it out 
of the hands of its cruel owner. The child who 
showed some sign of life had a small, white face, 
with scanty fair hair upon its Uttle head, and 
shrewd eyes looking keenly about her. 

" That's little Lucky, as always draws silver sooner 
or later," said Mrs. Moss, " but for my part, I'd as 
soon take Fidge." 

Fidge moaned a Uttle as she spoke. ^ His bare 
little legs and arms were so thin that it seemed 
impossible they could belong to a living child. 
The yellow skin was drawn tight over the small 
head and face, and his eyes were starting from 
their sockets. This baby looked scarcely- human ; 
and old Isaac felt a sudden qualm of terror 'and 
compassion. 

" For God's sake, Mrs. Moss," he cried, " don't 
famish the child like this. Little Lucky's starved 
enough ; but Fidge makes my blood run cold. I'd 
not carry Fidge about with me if you'd pay me 
for it." 

"There's them as will," she answered with a 
sneer; "but take your choice; only not if Joan 
goes with you — not at any price." 

" She ain't a-comin'," said Tatters, " she's out on 
a errand. And if she was I'd niver let Uttle 
Lucky out o' my arms." 

" She's not to have a morsel," continued Mrs. 
Moss, as she dressed the child in a ragged frock, 
scanty enough to display her emaciated neck and 
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poor Kttle legs and arms. " I've fed 'em both as 
mucli as they want for the day ; and I shall know 
if you give her anything. You tell Joan Til whip 
Lucky well if she eats anything afore she comes 
back ; you hear that, little Lucky ? " 

"She's no heavier than a baby," said Tatters, 
taking her into her arms. 

"There's a many babies as is pounds heavier 
than her or Fidge," answered Mrs. Moss trium- 
phantly ; " but there isn't many as earn their livin* 
as well. They're worth a little fortune to me." 
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CHAFrER m. 

IN LUCK. 

Mrs. Moss followed her customers to the door when 
they were fairly equipped for their day's occupa- 
tion, and peered out into the fog to catch a glimpse 
of Joan. But it was too thick to allow of anything 
being seen, and the girl was prudently waiting 
round the nearest comer. Little Lucky uttered a 
low cry of delight when she found herself trans- 
ferred from Tatters' arms to the close warm clasp 
of Joan's, and her feeble little hands fondly patted 
Joan's cheek, 

"Are you very clemmed, little Lucky?" she 
asked in a pitiful voice. 

"Don't arsk me, Doan," said the child mourn- 
fully ; " she knows when you've give me some- 
think, and she says she'll make me smart if you do. 
Don't you arsk me to have nothink to eat all day, 
Doan." 

" But I couldn't eat nothink if you don't, little 
Lucky," answered Joan ; " there now, don't you 
cry ; be a little woman like me. And I won't have 
nothink to eat all day, I'll promise you, for fear I'd 
be forced to give you some of it, and get you 
whipped. There's somethink inside me as won't 

B 
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let me eat whilst yon re clemmin'. Grand&ther 
and Tatters 'ill do nothink bnt drink ; and 70a and 
me'll not stand to look in at the bread-shop win- 
dows — no, not if Tatters curses and swears ever so ; 
it's too aggravatin', that is. Ill sing mj best for 
'em, Lucky, but well not stop near the windows 
that make you so sick. And we daren't give you 
nothink, if the folks are ever so kind. Are you 
always hungry, little Lucky ? " 

" Always and always," said the child. 

« And Uttle Fidge ? " asked Joan. 

'* Worse than me," said little Lucky ; " he's 
hungrier than me, and cries worse, and that makes 
him hungrier. Mrs. Moss says boys are worse than 
irirls ; and she puts somethink on his eyes to make 
W smart, and then he cries again; and it's 
mis'rable to live with him. I don't like Fidge, he's 
BO dirty." 

"Oh, we're all dirty," replied Joan cheerfully; 
"but you was always a little Miss Pertickler. O 
little Lucky! you should see the rich children in 
the Parks, and then you'd know how dirty we was. 
Lor' ! I feel as if I was all grime with dirt, I do, 
when I see the beautiful, grand children, dressed 
up like little angels. If you and me ever have a 
holiday I'll take you there to see 'em, and we'll 
have a feast under the trees ; and it 'ill be like 
heaven." 

"When Mrs. Moss is dead," said little Lucky 
triumphantly. 

" Ay ! when Mrs. Moss is dead," repeated Joan. 

It was as old Isaac had foretold; as they 
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advanced westward, and mid-day drew nearer, the 
fog gradually lightened, though it did not altogether 
clear away. It was a long tramp across London 
on the slippery and greasy pavements, but all of 
them were accustomed to be on the tramp about 
the streets from morning till late at night. Tatters 
and old Isaac refreshed themselves more than once 
or twice at the spirit-vaults they passed on the way, 
while Joan and little Lucky looked in at the shop- 
windows, choosing articles they would like to buy, 
though they hurried past any shop where there were 
things to eat. When at length they reached the 
quieter streets, away from business, where they were 
more likely to receive alms. Tatters took little Lucky 
into her own arms, and tenderly laid the small wan 
face to rest against her shoulder, while Isaac shrank 
into a yet more feeble and broken-down old man 
than he actually was. He crept along the gutters, 
leaning on Joan's arm, his feet tottering and his 
knees trembling like those of a man already on the 
brink of the grave. Joan's clear, young voice was 
admirably suited for street-singing, and she had 
been carefully taught such favourite hymns and 
tunes as would most quickly catch the ear of any 
compassionate Christian who might be passing by, 
or sitting within the comfortable homes on each side 
of the quiet street. Old Isaac's voice, quavering 
with age yet tuneful still, joined in with hers ; 
while Tatters, who could not sing at all, kept her 
eye steadily on every person and every window 
within sight. 

It was a prosperous day, as it always was when 
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little Lucky was with them. You could not look at 
the pretty white face and tearful eyes of the languid 
little creature without tears starting to your own 
eyes, and a sigh to your lips. It would have been a 
hard heart indeed that was not moved to pity. Very 
few of the passers-by went on without arresting their 
steps for an instant, and that instant made them 
victims to Tatters' plausible prayers. Some of them 
gave their pennies unsolicited, that being the usual 
price of the sympathy they felt ; but if any allowed 
Tatters to begin to tell her story it was barely 
possible to escape with the toll of a penny. In 
many instances silver was given to her for the sake 
of her sickly little girl and decrepit old father. So 
successful was she that she would not let Isaac go 
near a spirit-vault, or indulge her own craving 
there, as long as her harvest was so abundant. 

"No, no!" she said, when he complained, 
" they aren't sech simpletons, some on 'em, as not 
to smell us ; and what's the good o' singin' hymns 
and things, if they can smell as we've jest come out 
o' a vaults? You wait a bit longer; we'll have 
a burst-out afore we go back, but not till it's too 
dark for us to see. It's been a rare good day, this 
has." 

It was growing dusk in the early winter evening, 
and they were about turning out of a long and 
pleasant road, where the rents of the houses would 
be from a hundred to two hundred a year, when a 
lady came with a quick step along the causeway, 
close beside Isaac shambling in the gutter. Joan 
was singing in a somewhat wearied voice — 
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" In heaven above, where all is love, 
There shall be no more sorrow there ! " 

As if the girrs voice had appealed directly to her 
heart, the lady, who was hurrying along, stopped 
suddenly in the full light of a lamp and beckoned 
Tatters to her. Little Lucky, worn out with the 
long and weary hours, lay faint and moaning in 
her arms; and Tatters' eyes were glistening with 
tears as she lifted them to the lady's face. 

"It's for my poor old father, lady," she said 
plaintively, " and my little girl, as is only twelve, 
and my poor baby as is dyin' in my arms o' want ; 
and the night comin' on fast, and no roof to shelter 
us, and not a morsel to cross our lips all day. You 
arsk my baby, lady, as is too little to tell lies. Darlin', 
you've had nothink to cross your lips all day ? " 

" No," said little Lucky faintly. 

" Oh, that is shocking ! " exclaimed the lady ; 
" is it possible that no one has given you food or 
money to-day ? " 

"We've had a penny give us three times," 
answered Tatters ; " I wouldn't tell you false for 
all the world, lady. Father's always been a 
religious man, and he used to beat us if we told 
lies. We couldn't dare sing them hymns if we 
were tellin' lies, for fear God Almighty 'ud strike 
us dead like Sophia. And we must get as much 
as ninepence for our lodgin's, that's threepence 
apiece, for me and my baby count as one. We 
can do without victuals ; but father's old, and baby's 
dyin', and we must get a roof over us. I wasn't 
brought up to beggin', and it goes against me 
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dreadful ; but, oh, I'm afeard o' the night closin' in 
on us, and no roof over our heads." 

" Is your husband living ? " asked the lady. 

" He died in the hospital jest afore my baby was 
bom, lady," replied Tatters ; " and I did the best 
I could, but we were forced to sell everythink. I'd 
work my fingers to the bone if I could get it, and 
80 should my little girl there. She's come of a 
good stock, and we've brought her up as well as 
we could. Father's a very religious man." 

" Do you know anything about our Lord Jesus 
Christ?" inquired the lady in a low and almost 
timid tone. 

Tatters felt herself at a loss. This was ground 
so seldom trodden on that she was not sure of a 
safe footing. She made a sUght, unperceived 
signal, and old Isaac came forward, standing in the 
full light of the lamp, which fell on his long white 
hair and pallid face. 

" Oh yes," Tatters was saying, " me and father, 
we often talk of Jesus." 

"It's our only comfort, ma'am," responded Isaac, 
baring his white head, and standing humbly with 
his hat in his hand ; " many a time in the day I 
say to myself, ' Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil ? The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away. Blessed be 
the name of the Lord ! ' " 

The sweet, kindly face on which their cunning 
eyes were fastened saddened as he spoke, with an 
expression of deep pain mingled with perplexity. 
She opened her purse and looked closely into it. 
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" This is all the silver I have," she said, taking 
out one shilling and sixpence ; " but it will perhaps 
be enough for to-night, and to-morrow you must 
come for breakfast to No. 70. Mrs. Clapham, No. 
70 Silverdale Eoad. You will remember it ? And 
then we must see what can be done to help you out 
of this miserable way of living." 

The lady hurried away to escape their reiterated 
blessings ; and Tatters held the silver in her open 
palm, looking up into Isaac's face with a grin. 

" Whatever 'ud become of us if rich folks weren't 
sech flaming fools?" she exclaimed; "but now 
weVe done, Isaac ; and you and me'll go and get 
a tipple, whilst Joan takes Lucky home. She'll 
get back in an hour almost, and it 'ud take quite 
that long to go to a station and go by train. Little 
Lucky's well worth her money ; and there isn't a 
better old beggar in all London than you, Isaac; 
and that I allays did say, and will say. It were 
you as drew all that silver, I can't never talk 
religion. But come along, and you get sharp 
home with Lucky, Joan. Don't go a-dawdlin' 
along the streets." 

Joan turned weariedly away, but as soon as they 
were out of sight she sat down on a doorstep with 
Lucky in her lap. Her grandfather had given her 
sixpence as her share of the spoil ; but she would 
not buy anything to eat so long as Lucky was in 
her charge. The little child nestled closely to her, 
and now and then patted her cheek, or clasped two 
of her fingers with her tiny and feeble hand. 

" Sing to me, Doan," she said at last. With a 
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low and weary voice Joan compKed ; the hymn she 
sung was little Lucky *8 favourite, and the child 
joined in the chorus in thin and piping tones : — 

** Jesus loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so ; 
Little ones to Him belong — 
They are weak, but He is strong. 
Yes I Jesus loves me," 

" Does He really love me, Doan ? " asked little 
Lucky after a short pause of mingled pain and 
pleasure. 

" Oh yes," she answered, " hymns always say 
true." 

"And do He know about Fidge, and me, and 
Mrs. Moss ? " inquired Lucky. 

" Oh dear, no ! of course He don't," replied Joan 
confidently ; " He'd send somebody to take you away 
in a minute if He did. Or pYaps He's very busy 
or very tired. Or p'r'aps the folks He sent have 
forgotten, you know. But He's sure to see after 
you and Fidge some day, and Mrs. Moss 'ill catch 
it then. Now we must go on; and you lie as com- 
fortable as you can in my arms, and I'll talk as we 
go along." 

" Tell about your mother, Doan," said the child, 
settling herself with a sigh of content. 

" I'd a real mother once," answered Joan as she 
tramped along the streets eastwards, "and we did 
not live in London, but a tong, long, long way off 
in the country, where there were fields, and trees, 
and flowers, aid birds a-singin', and the sky waa 
blue; and there were no streets, and no hungry- 
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folks, and no spirit-vaults, and no lodgin'-houses, 
and no drinkin', and cursin', and swearin', and no 
Mrs. Moss. And mother used to wash me, and put 
on me a beautiful clean frock, and go with me over 
the fields to a big beautiful church where the bells 
were ringin' ; and there was a organ makin' music 
inside, and grandfather used to sing, oh, so grand ! 
It's nothing like what you can think of, little 
Lucky." 

" An' your mother died ! " said Lucky with a 
little sob, for Joan always sobbed when she heard 
this question. 

"Ay, she died," was the answer; "somehow 
everything was changed, and we were in London, 
and first father died, and then mother, and grand- 
father came and took me away, and we've been 
beggars ever since. We weren't beggars before, 
and I can't make it out, now I'm growin' bigger, 
what made grandfather turn into a beggar all at 
once. Some day I'll go and search for that beau- 
tiful place, and I'll never leave it again, never ! " 

" Take me," pleaded the child in her arms. 

" S'pose I steal you away some day," whispered 
Joan, "when we are sent home like this. S'pose 
we get right off, you and me, from grandfather, and 
Tatters, and Mrs. Moss. We could go a-beggin' 
for ourselves, and keep all the money. And we'd 
take care of it, little Lucky, and not drink it all 
away ; and you should never be clemmed no more." 

" But I shouldn't be little Lucky then," she said, 
with a certain precocious pride in her own reputa- 
tion ; " Mrs. Moss says it's because I'm so starved 
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I'm little Lucky. If I grew fat and big, rich folks 
wouldn't be so sorry for me." 

" I only wish it was to-night ! " sighed Joan ; 
" but I must save some money first to get out o' 
London with. Mrs. Moss and grandfather 'ud find 
us if we stayed in London." 

The tramp back to the East End seemed longer 
to the girl's tired feet than the walk westward had 
done in the morning. But at last Joan reached 
the old-clothes'-shopj where Mrs. Moss was sitting 
in the dim glimmer of as small a jet of gas as it 
was safe to have in that neighbourhood. Joan put 
her burden down on the counter, and received the 
deposit paid for her after the stipulated sum had 
been deducted. There was but sixpence left for 
Joan to have. 

"Have you give her anything to eat?" asked 
Mrs. Moss, with a vicious glance at the child. 

"Not a bit or sup has crossed her lips to-day 
since she went out this mornin'," answered Joan, 
" and, oh, if you'd only let me feed her with a little 
tiny morsel o' supper before I go away ! Tatters 
says I shall be worth a mint o' money some day, 
and then I'll remember you, Mrs. Moss. I've got 
a stale bun in my pocket, and I'll feed Lucky in 
your sight if you'll only let me." 

Joan's pleading voice, and her pretty face leaning 
eagerly over the counter, made some impression 
even on Mrs. Moss. She muttered, " I had a gal 
o' my own once," and bade Joan follow her into the 
dingy kitchen behind the shop. Then she poured 
some gin and water on the stale bun, and watched 
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jealously while the girl fed little Lucky with it. 
A faint tinge of colour came across the child's white 
face, and a slight glow of warmth to her emaciated 
frame. She smiled up into Joan's face, and, putting 
her arms round her neck, whispered in her ear, 
"Go away now," she said; "kiss me, Doan; I 
don't feel so bad now." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

TWIN BROTHERS. 

How long he stayed in the gaily lighted spirit- 
vaults old Isaac did not know ; but he drank there 
steadily and slowly for some time, until the haunting 
consciousness of his present vice and misery passed 
away, and memories of his eariier and better days 
stirred in his muddled brain. He staggered out of 
the place, leaving Tatters to follow when she chose. 
The fog had turned into a thick, drizzling rain, and 
there was a comparative solitude and calm in the 
almost empty streets, which suited the half-drunken 
old man's mood, as he shambled unsteadily along, 
muttering fragments of collects and psalms, which 
had been as familiar as household words to him in 
his youth. 

Turning aimlessly out of one street into another, 
he wandered into Silverdale Road about the same 
time that Roger Chippendell entered it at the other 
end. Roger was bringing his legacy of fifty pounds 
to lay out in London to the best advantage in his 
Lord's service. There was a grateful glow of 
happiness about his heart ; for his mission pleased 
him, and he was coming to spend a few days with 
his onlv surviving daughter. Her husband was 
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away in Nomay buying timber; and though 
neither of them would have owned it, this was an 
element in their anticipated enjoyment. It was to 
be quite like the old times, when they were alone 
together. 

" I could almost find it in my heart to lift up my 
voice and sing His praises in London streets ! " said 
Eoger Ohippendell to himself. 

Just as the words crossed his mind there fell 
upon his ear the sound of a voice not far ofi — a 
weak and trembling voice, yet with tones in it that 
touched the very core of old Eoger's heart. The 
words that were being sung, moreover, were almost 
as dear to him as the Bible itself. They came 
clearly and sweetly to his ears through the mist 
and rain : 

" There shall I bathe my weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest ; 
And not a wave of trouble roll 
Across my peaceful breast." 

Roger stood under a lamp-post listening. Whose 
voice could that be? The rain was falling more 
heavily, and his daughter's house was close at hand, 
but he remained motionless until he saw a bent, 
decrepit old man, bareheaded, in the rain, staggering 
along the pavement. There was no doubt in his 
mind who he could be. 

" Isaac ! " he cried out, " brother Isaac ! " 

"Whether delight or pain was uppermost in his 

heart, Roger could not have said himself as he 

clasped the hands of his twin brother in his. Isaac 

had been lost so long ! and now he was found again 
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lie seemed almost as lost as ever. The miserable 
man stared at him with his bleared eyes, and 
stammered a few incoherent words as he tried to 
free hiiaself from Roger's grasp ; but he would not 
let him go. 

"No, no, I can't lose sight of thee again, Isaac," 
he exclaimed. " I promised my mother on her 
deathbed as I'd seek thee; and I've sought thee 
sorrowing many a day. Thou'lt come home with 
me to my daughter Joanna's house close by. Thank 
God, He has sent thee in my way ! " 

" I can't come now," said Isaac, making a great 
effort to clear his thoughts. "I'm not fit to go 
into any decent place, Roger. Look at me ! The 
servants would leave the house if I went in. If it 
were the old house at home I'd creep in, beast as 
I am, and pray God to let me die before the morn- 
ing. But I couldn't go to any decent place." 

Even Roger could not help owning the truth of 
what Isaac said as he looked closely at him in the 
flickering light. Joanna had not seen her uncle 
since she was a child ; and it would not be right 
or wise to take him to her house in the squalid and 
degraded plight he was in. Besides, she was not 
living now in a small cottage, where no one would 
see him except themselves ; there were servants in 
her grand new house, and he could not bring her 
to shame before them. 

" Isaac," he said after a minute's pause, " I'll not 
lose sight of thee again ; and I'll go with thee. 
Only come to Joanna's door, whilst I let her know 
where I'm going to." 
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" No, Roger, no," he answered, " you don't know 
the depths IVe sunk to ; it would break your heart 
to spend a night in the loathsome dens I live in. 
I'm dwelling among the swine, and eating the food 
that the swine do eat. There's a great gulf betwixt 
us; you are in Abraham's bosom, and I am in 
torment already." 

He uttered the words in a lamentable tone, which 
pierced his brother to the heart. They stood look- 
ing into one another's faces, and each felt that there 
was indeed a great gulf between them. But was 
it yet impassable? Could not Isaac cross it, and 
taste something of the peace and blessedness in 
which Roger dwelt ? 

"K I let thee go this one night," he said, 
" thou'lt promise to see me again in the morning ? " 

"Ay! I'll swear it solemnly," answered Isaac; 
"only give me enough money to pay for decent 
lodgings, and I'll not go back into one of those 
cursed pits." 

" Stay near at hand," said Roger ; " Joanna 
lives at No. 70 in this road, and I'll be out early 
in the morning. There's nobody in the world now 
of my own blood save thee and Joanna ; and thee 
and me, we're growing old men, and must stand 
soon before the judgment-seat of God. K thee'll 
come home with me, all that I have shall be thine. 
For father's and mother's sake, for thy own sake, 
for the Lord's sake, who gave His life a ransom 
for thee, come home again before it is too late." 

"I will, I will," sobbed Isaac; "only give me 
sixpence for to-night, and I'll walk up and down 
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this road to-morrow till I see you. I'll stajr at No. 
2 Tobyn Street, close by. God bless you, Roger ! " 

For Roger tad emptied the little leather bag in 
which he carried his loose money into his brother's 
hand. There were several shillings besides copper 
in it, and Isaac's bleared eyes glistened at the sight 
of so much money. 

" Get a pair of shoes in the morning," said 
Roger ; " thy poor feet are on the stones." 

He stood watching his brother, the poor, abject 
old man, in threadbare clothing, drenched with rain, 
and almost barefooted, steal noiselessly away until he 
had passed the last lamp. He could hardly bear to 
lose sight of him, and with a sudden dread of losing 
him again he hurried after him. But Isaac had 
already disappeared when he reached the turn he 
had taken ; and there was nothing for him but to 
make his way to Joanna's new abode. 

No. 70 was a semi-detached villa, with a flight 
of steps, up which he went to the front door. The 
old carpenter was too well used to the splendours of 
Compton Old Hall to be much struck by the pre- 
tentions of a villa at a hundred a year ; but he did 
not feel himself as much at home as when Joanna 
stood watching for him at the door of a much smaller 
house in Chelsea. This was a fine house, however, 
for young Peter Clapham to have brought his 
daughter to 5 and if it was the blessing of the 
Lord that made them rich, He would add no sorrow 
with it. 

Yet when the first minutes of happy meeting 
were over, and he came to look closely at her, how 
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diflferent Joanna was ! She was handsomely dressed, 
and wore a costly chain and watch, and rang the 
bell for everything she wanted, and gave her orders 
to the servants as if her hands had never known 
what work was. Was it his fancy only that his 
girl looked sadder and less contented than of old ? 

" Only fifty pounds ! " said Joanna when he told 
her of Lord Oompton's legacy ; " why, father ! that's 
nothing ; and such friends as you've been ! " 

" Nay, I was his servant, my girl," answered old 
Roger, "and he'd paid me well, and I'd need of 
nothing. But I said to myself, * Here I am, trusted 
with the spending of all this money ; and I'll lay it 
out for the Lord's little lambs.' And I'm come on 
purpose, Joanna, knowing that you could help me." 

"It's so little," repeated Joanna; "Peter puts 
by a tenth of all he gets ; and last year it was three 
times as much as that. But it all goes quickly 
enough; for he gives to anybody that asks for a 
subscription, and you can't think how many claims 
there are upon us in London." 

" I've heard talk of thousands and thousands of 
poor children in London," said Roger, in slow and 
thoughtful tones ; " how am I to find them ? " 

"You'll find them everywhere," she answered, 
with a sad smile on her face ; " I can hardly bear 
to go along the streets for the sight of them. And 
I cannot pass them by without giving them some- 
thing, could I, father ? " 

" We ought not to pass them ^by," he answered ; 
" the Lord doesn't pass by one of them." 

"But, oh!" she said; "I had such a terrible 

c 
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dream last night, and I cannot put it out of my 
head. I thought it was the Last Day, and it was 
all like it is written in the Testament. Father, you 
know that I believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
love Him, and wish to serve Him ? " 

"Yes, my dear," he replied, taking her hand 
tenderly in his own. 

" It would be a greater grief to me than anything 
else," she went on, " if I was sure I was not one of 
His people; I have thought I was for years and 
years. Yet, oh ! I was so terrilSed ; I found myself 
standing with a great host of people at His left 
hand ! I felt as if I had never loved Him as I did 
at that moment, though He '»vas looking at us^with 
an awful look of sorrow on His face ; and He said 
in a mournful voice, ' I was an hungered, and ye 
gave Me a penny ; I was thirsty, and ye gave Me 
a penny ; I was a stranger, and ye gave Me a penny ; 
naked, and siek, and in prison, and ye gave Me a 
penny ! ' It seemed almost worse than if we had 
done nothing for Him. And then he said, ^ Sloth- 
ful and unprofitable servants! how can ye enter 
into the joy of your Lord ? ' " 

Joanna's voice failed her, and she hid her face in 
her hands. Her father sat beside her in silence for 
a minute or two ; and then she heard him speak in 
the low, reverent tones she knew so well. 

" Lord," he said, " we are unprofitable servants ; 
ay ! and slothful too ; and it's easier to give money 
than seek after Thy poor ones; Thy poor little 
lambs, and Thy poor wandering sheep, lost in this 
wide wilderness of a world. And the paths are 
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rouglij and long, and thorny, and there's danger in 
them ; and it's safer to cast a morsel to those that 
are lost from a distance, than to follow them till we 
can find them, and bring them back on our own 
shoulders to the Father's house. But we want to 
do it, dear Lord." 

" And I'm going to do it, father," said Joanna, 
lifting up her head. " This evening as I was com- 
ing home I saw such a miserable set of poor people 
in Silverdale Road. There was a woman with a 
dying baby in her arms, dying of hunger ! and a 
ragged girl of twelve ; and an old man, with long, 
white hair, and so like you, dear old father, that it 
quite made my heart ache to see him. His voice 
was like yours too ; and he spoke, as you do, in a 
quiet, solemn tone, as if he knew God Himself was 
listening to him." 

" An old man like me ! " cried Roger Chippen- 
dell. " Why ! Joanna, my love, I met my brother 
Isaac in this very road as I was coming here. I 
didn't mean to tell you till to-morrow. He is like 
me, only I'm a hale old man, whilst he's broken 
down, and a beggar. It must have been my 
brother Isaac." 

"I gave them all the change I had," she con- 
tinued, "to provide them with lodgings and food 
for to-night; and to-morrow morning they are 
coming here. I am so glad, father." 

But when Roger Chippendell had heard all she 
had to tell him he was more perplexed than glad. 
Quite plainly his daughter's alms had been spent 
in drink. Who, also, could this- woman and the 
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cliildreii be? and how had he got rid of them? 
Late as it was he started out again, and found his 
way to No. 2 Tobyn Street. It was a lodging- 
house ; but though it was not yet closed he could 
not hear anything of Isaac. His name even was 
not known to any one. He was an utter stranger 
at the address he had so promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly eiven. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LEAVING LONDON. 

The surprise, almost amounting to a shock, of meet- 
ing Roger had considerably sobered Isaac Chip- 
penddU. He quickened his footsteps as soon as he 
was out of his brother's sight, and turned each 
nearest comer as he came to it, until he felt safe 
from his pursuit. He had no intention whatever 
of going to the lodging-house in Tobyn Street, the 
address of which he had so glibly given. Lying 
had grown habitual to him in his long career as a 
beggar, and came more readily to his lips than the 
truth. But in his inmost heart there was a faint 
yearning, which had been awakened by his brother's 
words, not actually to return and dwell in the old 
house at home, but just to see it once more. He 
was not altogether dead to all natural affection and 
the shame of his degradation. If he could only be 
set back again to the starting-point, where the two 
roads lay before him, the broad one leading to de- 
struction, and the narrow one leading unto life, how 
different should be the race he would run! But 
already he had all but finished his course, and the 
inevitable goal of a drunken beggar's grave was 
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almost in sight. His low groan while he thought 
of it was no feigned one. 

Yet when he tried to picture to his besotted 
brain the quiet cottage in Compton Park among 
the trees, with no sound breaking the stillness but 
the singing of birds and the rustling of leaves, he 
knew he could not endure the solitude. The life 
of a beggar, which he had lived for more than 
twenty years, had become, if not dear, at least 
familiar to him; and he felt as if bound to it. 
Work and quiet home-life had grown hateful ; and 
the chances and changes of beggary made it 
pleasant to him. It was to him what sport and 
gambling are to idle men of a higher sphwe. His 
keen, shrewd glance, dim and bleared as his eyes 
were, read every face that passed him, and fastened 
upon those who would give ear to his fabled stories. 

Hundreds of times he chuckled inwardly with 
delight as he watched the effect his faltering tones 
and really eloquent words had upon his listeners. 
How could he give up all the excitement of seeking 
his own fortune, and go to live in the country, a 
pensioner on his brother's bounty ? 

Poor Eoger ! He felt sorry for him as he thought 
of his disappointment next morning. Still the time 
might come when he would be glad to know where 
his niece and her wealthy husband were living, and 
he carefully made a note of their address in his 
soiled old pocket-book. As he did so the possi- 
bility struck him that both Eoger and Joanna might 
make strict inquiries after him, and perhaps employ 
the police in search. There was little room to 
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doubt that Joanna could identify him with the old 
man, who, with his family, had promised to call 
upon her the next day. If he had been alone in 
the afternoon he might have escaped detection ; but 
Tatters, and Joan, and little Lucky made up a 
group more readily traced. • 

If they found him he would certainly lose Joan. 
No magistrate in London would hesitate to give her 
over to them, if it was shown that she had been 
used only for begging purposes. She would be 
taken from him, and he would be left alone, a 
desolate old man, with not a creature to care for 
him, a more miserable vagabond on the face of the 
earth than he was yet. 

Cold drops of perspiration started to his face as 
he thought of it. It was all in vain that he told 
himself that amidst the thousands of homeless 
wretches, frequenting the low lodging-houses in the 
East End, he and Joan might bid defiance to detec- 
tion. He knew he was a noticeable old man ; and 
his twin brother, Roger, was still sufficiently like 
him to make it an easier task to find him out, what- 
ever den he hid in. Joanna, too, would recognise 
Tatters if she ever saw her again; he recollected 
how earnestly her tender and tearfdl eyes had gazed 
upon them all. They would hunt him until they 
found him ; and then he must lose Joan ! 

It was late when he reached Spitalfields ; but 
instead of seeking rest in one of his usual haunts, 
he betook himself to the house where Joan slept. 
For, vile as he was, he had not dragged the girl 
down to the lowest depths yet ; he had indeed 
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taken some pains to keep her apart from the com- 
panionship of the degraded women and girls with 
whom he associated. When he had first heard an 
oath from Joan's lips, for the first and only time, 
he had beaten her so severely that she had learned 
once for all that bad language was an indulgence 
forbidden to her. He had not allowed her to lie 
except when begging ; and he had carefully instilled 
into her that she came of a far better stock than 
those about her. " By rights you're a lady, Joan," 
he often said, "and everybody else is a cabbage 
stump." To keep her more separate from evil 
associations he had found for her a place where she 
could sleep. True, it cost him nothing, for Joan 
did some little work in return ; but he was willing 
to forfeit the larger income which she would have 
brought in by and by. 

From a dark street Isaac turned into a still 
darker passage, and at the risk of his neck groped 
and stumbled down a winding staircase as black as 
night. It led to a cellar-kitchen, and a glimmer of 
light under the ill-fitting door caught his eye as he 
reached the lowest step. Joan was not gone to bed 
then. 

The underground room on the other side of this 
door was half-filled by a large, old wooden bedstead, 
with four posts, and a framework of bare laths form- 
ing a skeleton canopy above it. A withered, bed- 
ridden, old woman lay upon the bed, raised nearly 
into a sitting posture by a sack filled with scraps of 
paper, which was placed behind her. There was 
little other furniture in the room ; Joan was sitting 
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o3 the only seat, a three-legged stool, in front of 
the large grate, at the bottom of which was a handful 
of fire. The place was tolerably clean, for Joan paid 
her rent by taking care of the bedridden woman's 
possessions ; and she did her best, in the absence of 
scrubbing-brush and soap, and with the help only of 
a worn-out stump of a broom, and a rag or two 
picked up in the streets, to keep out the dirt and 
dust of a London cellar. 

It would have been a bare place ; but hanging 
all about the bed-posts, and from the laths overhead, 
there dangled a company of rag-dolls, of all sizes, 
and dressed in various costumes. The faces were 
but rudimentary, consisting of white calico, with 
four straight lines of black stitching, which repre- 
sented the eyes, nose, and mouth; but in a few 
cases the face was black and the features white. The 
old woman's wrinkled face was bright and cheerful, 
and she was diligently finishing off the face of a new 
doll, when Isaac, after knocking at the door, hastily 
opened it, as if afraid of having the key turned upon 
him. The rush of air down the stairs set all the 
dolls swinging slowly round the bed, and as they 
dangled to and fro the effect was half comic and 
half painful. 

" Why, grandfather ! is that you ? " cried Joan, 
rising from her supper. She had bought some 
stale tarts at a stall in the street, and was making 
a feast for herself after her day's fast. 

" Has he been to the hangin' ? " asked the bed- 
ridden woman eagerly. 

" No, they don't hang folks out o' doors now-a* 
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days," answered Joan j " it's all done inside tKe 
gaols, you know." 

" It used to be a rare sight ; one o' the sights o* 
London town ! " said the old woman ; and she kept 
on muttering to herself, " One o' the sights o' 
London town ! " 

" YouVe got plenty o' efiSgies of 'em hanging 
here," said Isaac, looking at the dolls still twirling 
slowly on their strings. 

" Oh ay ! they're all here," she answered gaily ; 
" all as have been hanged for the last thirty years. 
They're pretty company for me when Joan's away. 
I could tell you all their names ; but, bless you ! 
I don't tell the city missioner or the Bible-woman 
what they are. I'm just afinishin' the last; and 
Joan'U hang him up afore she comes to bed. That's 
what makes us so late to-night." 

"It's almost as good as Madame Tussaud's," 
remarked Isaac. 

" Ay ! I believe you," she replied. " I went 
there once, when I was a gel, and lor ! dressed up 
like any lady I was ; and I were treated into the 
* Chamber o' Horrors.' That gave me the idear : 
that, an' the hangings when they was done out o' 
doors ; both on 'em sights o' London town." 

" Joan's a good girl ? " asked Isaac, turning 
away from the dolls. 

" Ay ! she's a good gel, she is," assented the 
old woman ; " I get her to sing her pretty hymns 
to me o' Sunday nights, when she's not been out so 
long in the streets. I'd be loath to lose her, 
though I could get money for her share o' my bed. 
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But there now! she loves my little mannikins 
almost as much as I do ; don't you, Joan ? " 

"To be sure I do," answered Joan cordially. 
" Who begs bits o' cloth and things for you ? You 
couldn't make them without me." 

At a quiet signal from Isaac she put down her 
supper on the chimney-piece, and followed him on 
to the dark staircase. He had so great a trust in 
his grandchild that it was his custom to leave all 
his spare money in her hands, which he knew to be 
safer in her possession than his own, frequenting 
as he did the lodging-houses, where no property 
was secure excepting the clothes he actually wore. 
It was never more than a few shillings, and when 
the craving for drink was strongest in him he 
would demand every farthing from her. He was 
hoping now that she had contrived to save a little 
from his reckless importunities. 

" No, grandfather," she answered to his whispered 
inquiries, "nothing save the sixpence Mrs. Moss 
paid back." 

« Well," he said, " I've got eight shiUings and 
some coppers, and you must take care of them 
to-night, Joan ; for the vaults aren't closed yet, and 
I shall want them in the morning. Don't let out 
a word to old Dolly yonder. And, hush, Joan, 
my dear ! not a word about it ! you and me'll leave 
London to-morrow." 

" Leave London ! " she exclaimed almost aloud 
in her great surprise. 

"Ay! I'm feeling poorly, my love," he said, 
" and we'll try change of air ; you and me. Only 
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don't you let out a syllable to anybody, 'specially 
Tatters, if she comes in just now. You'd like to 
quit London I know, Joan." 

" grandfather ! " she cried in an agitated voice, 
though she spoke low. " Oh ! I shall be so happy ! 
Me and little Lucky were talkin' o' the country as 
we came home. Will Tatters go too ? " 

" No ; curse Tatters ! " he said, uttering a 
vehement oath or two, " she's such a flaming vixen ! 
We'll be happier by ourselves, you and me, and 
we'll see what luck we have alone. We must start 
at seven in the morning, and you'll be quite ready, 
Joan, when I whistle down the stairs ? There'll not 
be much luggage between us." 

Joan finished her supper silently and thought- 
fully, and hung up the new rag-doll almost without 
a word. It was a strange sight to see the young 
girl kneel down beside the bed, from which the 
ugly Uttle effigies were hanging, and utter half 
aloud a few brief words of prayer. It was the 
simple prayer of a child of five or six years of age, 
and must have been taught her years ago by the 
mother whom she dimly remembered. A broken 
and troubled sleep was all the rest she got that 
night as she lay beside the bedridden old woman, 
with the infamous dolls dangling above and around 
her ; and she was up long before the factory bells 
rang six o'clock, in spite of old Dolly's remon- 
strances. It was very hard to keep her tongue still 
and not speak of the brilliant expectations that were 
astir in her brain. The long hour seemed as if it 
would never pass away; but at length she heard 
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her grandfather's whistle out of doors, and with a 
sudden feeling of tenderness she stooped down ovor 
the old woman, who had been the nearest approach 
to a friend slie had had for many a year, and kissed 
her yellow and wrinkled cheek. 

There was only one drawback to the perfect joy 
she felt in getting out of London : she was leaving 
little Lucky behind her. ' How strange and how 
dreadftd it would be to little Lucky when day after 
day passed by and she never saw her dear Joan ! 
For the last two or three years they had been 
begging together once or twice every week, and 
they had grown fonder of one another every time 
Joan carried the poor little starveling tenderly in her 
arms. She had been Lucky's only friend and pro- 
tector ; and now there would be no one to comfort 
her. And, oh ! if women more cruel than Tatters 
should hire her and carry her about as their baby ! 
The tears sprang into Joan's bright eyes and fell 
down her cheeks as they passed in the darkness the 
house where little Lucky and Fidge were being 
ill-treated that they might the more readily excite 
the pity of Christian almsgivers. 

But even Lucky was forgotten for a while when 
she found herself at the London Bridge Kailway 
Station, amid a crowd of third-class travellers 
thronging the ticket-office. Isaac bade her look 
as small and young as she could; for unless she 
could go for half-price, they had not money enough 
to take them as far as he wished into the country. 
The tiqjiet-clerk eyed her doubtfully, but he was 
busy, and Isaac's manner was deferential as he 
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earnestly assured him the girl was just under 
twelve, though she was well-grown for her age. It 
was still dark when they entered the train ; and the 
late dawn was breaking in grey light while they 
were yet in the suburbs of London. Joan watched 
the slow sullen waking of the November day ; but 
as they travelled farther into the country the low 
clouds lifted themselves^ and the wintry sun shone 
out upon fields lying fallow, and hedgerows red 
with berries, and trees tossing their bare branches 
in the wind. A keen thrill of rapture ran through 
all her veins, for every sight seemed familiar and 
home-like to her. Her eyes followed the flight of 
some rooks across the sky, and she felt as if she 
had watched them hundreds of times before. She 
forgot that she had tasted no food that morning ; 
and now and then the tears stood in her eyes for 
very joy, but she wiped them away furtively. 
No, she would never, never go back to London ! 

It was mid-day before they reached Brighton, 
and for the first time in her life Joan saw the sea, 
gleaming and shimmering in the low light of the 
November sun. It was as if she found herself in 
another world. Yesterday her world had been 
London, with its yellow and clinging fog, and 
slippery pavements, and noisy crowds. To-day the 
sun shone brilliantly, and all over the vast plain of 
the sea the little ripples danced in the sunlight, and 
the sweet, fresh air played about her face, and the 
sky above her was blue, with glittering, white 
clouds chasing one another across it. It sesmed to 
Joan as if a heavy burden rolled suddenly away 
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from her spirits. As she paced the streets at her 
grandfather's side she sang as she had never sung 
before ; and many a passer-by, not so busy here as 
in London, paused to look at the girl's beaming 
face, and listen to her sweet, young voice, and 
many a penny was dropped into old Isaac's battered 
hat. 

" If only little Lucky was here ! " said Joan to 
herself. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SHAME AND A SIN. 

If Joan had not slept well tliat night, neither did 
Roger Chippendell, in the grand spare bedroom and 
soft bed of his daughter Joanna's new house. He 
had been too deeply agitated by his brief interview 
with his lost brother, and by his failure in finding 
him again at the address he had given, to be able to 
sleep. Half the night he spent in going over and 
over again the happy days when Isaac and he were 
boys together, Isaac always brighter, and cleverer, 
and handsomer than himself, and the greater favourite 
everywhere, until young Mr. Gerald had taken him 
into his service as his own man, and both had gone 
rapidly down the road to ruin. This downfall of 
their brothers had been a lifelong grief and anxiety 
alike to Lord Compton and Roger Chippendell. Mr. 
Gerald was dead, and buried in the family vault at 
Comptonthorpe ; but Isaac had been lost to sight 
for many a long year. Now that Roger had once 
more clasped his brother's hand, and gazed into his 
brother's face, it seemed more than he could bear to 
lose sight of him again. 

He was up early the next morning ; and though 
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he had not brought his working clothes with him 
up to London, he looked like a fine specimen of the 
prosperous English artisan as he went out of his 
daughter's house to pace up and down Silverdale 
Koad, in the hope that Isaac would not have the 
heart to break his promise. He had given him all 
the money he had about him the day before, not as 
alms, but with a generous impulse from his very 
heart, which was ready to cry, " All that I have is 
thine." If there had been any gold of his own in 
his little leather bag Isaac would have been equally 
welcome to it ; but the roll of notes, for which he 
had exchanged the fifby sovereigns left to him by 
Lord Compton, did not seem to him to be his own 
to give. Yet as he sauntered about the road, watching 
wistfully for Isaac, he thought regretfully that he 
had put it into his power to plunge again into the 
deep pit of his besetting sin. At this very moment 
his brother might be too drunk to have any recollec- 
tion of his promise. 

At last, when his patience and hope were exhausted, 
he resolved to visit the taverns and spirit-vaults in 
the neighbourhood. One of the main thoroughfares 
of London running westward into the country lay at 
the end of Silverdale Road, and along it there was a 
never-ceasing stream of carriages, and waggons, and 
omnibuses, whilst the pavements were thronged with 
foot-passengers. He had not far to go to find a 
tavern. When a side street joined the main road 
there was generally a spirit-vault at the comer, and 
the paved crossing from one causeway to another 
was under the care of a crossing-sweeper. Roger 

D 
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Chippendell paused at the first crossing, witli a 
strange and painful contraction of the heart. A 
bare-headed and bare-footed child, nearly naked, and 
scarcely bigger than a baby, with a broom taller than 
himself, was sweeping the muddy crossing, and run- 
ning beside the passers-by, with a dirty little hand 
stretched out, and a pale face lifted up beseechingly. 
Koger laid his large, rough hand pitifully on his 
small head. 

" Why, thou poor, little, lost lamb ! " he said, " I 
thought that all you London children were forced to 
go to school." 

" Gi'e me a copper ! " pleaded the little urchin. 

" And what will you do with it ? " asked the old 
man. 

" Gi'e it to father," he answered. 

" If you'll show me where father is," said Roger in 
his kindliest tones, " I'll buy you a nice big cake." 

The child took Roger's offered hand, and trotted 
beside him for a few yards, looking up trustfully 
into the old man's tender and pitying face. 

" I've got three fathers," he said, " and this one 
lives in Cain an' Abel Yard. There's two more on 
'em ; but this one ain't as bad to me as the others. 
He gi'es me a copper sometimes, he does." 

He pointed to a low-browed, rakish-looking fellow, 
who was lolling against the walls of a tavern, well 
in sight of the child's crossing. As he saw him 
coming towards him holding Roger Chippendell's 
hand, he advanced to meet them with a scowl upon 
his red and bloated face. 

" This little lad o' yours," said Roger pleasantly ; 
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** it seems as if it were bad times for him and you. 
Wouldn't you be willing to part with him to a mate 
that has got no children of his own, and could do 
well by him ? " 

" Part with him ! " repeated the vagabond ; " why! 
you can't know nothin' of the feelin's of a father, 
or you'd never ask sech a question. Part with 
him! he's worth more than all the money you've 
got." 

" Well, I'm only a country carpenter," he replied 
gently, " but I'm well off, and a rich friend of mine 
has given me fifty pounds to lay out for him. I 
could do well by the lad, and teach him a trade. 
How old is he ? " 

" Jest risin' six," answered the man. 

"I'd be willing to give you something to part 
with him," went on Eoger, with increasing earnest- 
ness ; " how much would it be worth your while to 
let him go for ? " 

" You stand here 'arf a hour, and judge what he's 
worth for yourself," said the fellow. 

He sent the shivering child back to his crossing, 
and Roger Chippendell stood watching as the busy 
stream of people flowed incessantly by, never pausing, 
and at this hour never slackening its speed. It was 
past noon, and the short day was already on the 
decline. The little fellow, with his bare feet on the 
pavement, and his skin showing through the holes 
in his ragged clothes, did his utmost to attract atten- 
tion to himself, and arouse the pity of the busy 
passerg-by. He looked up piteously into their faces, 
and his shrill young voice could be heard amid all 
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the din. In sixteen minutes alms had been dropped 
into his beseeching little hands thirteen times. The 
scampish man at Roger's side gave a low whistle, 
and the child came running towards them. He took 
a little bag from him, which was concealed amid his 
rags, and carefully, felt all over him lest he should 
have secreted a halfpenny. There was only a half- 
penny less than a shilling; collected in sixteen 
minutes from the well-fed and well-clad citizens of 
the richest Christian city in the world, who thus did 
what they could to perpetuate the sin and shame of 
having almost naked children to sweep their cross- 
ings. 

" Now, mate," said the man, " how much is this 
lad worth to me ? " 

Roger Chippendell shook his grey head sadly. 
There was no chance of making the bargain he had 
set his heart on. 

" If you'll make me an offer when he's ten year 
old," said the drunken father, " I might say Yes, 
The ladies '11 pass him by, and bid him be off to 
school then ; and he'll be gettin' into mischief, and 
took up by the poHce, and bringin' his payrents into 
trouble. I've a lad risin' eleven you'd be welcome 
to when he comes out o' jail next week ; but this 
one is too vallyble." 

"He tells me he has three fathers," remarked 
Roger, in an inquiring tone. 

"Well, mate," he replied, "there's three on ns 
as go shares in his eamin's ; but which on us 'ill be 
father when he gets into trouble I don't know. 
He's such a wheedlin' little chap he's worth his 
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weight in gold. It's not the first time he's been 
offered for; nor the second; no, nor the third. 
He is sech a favourite with the ladies." 

" Where's his mother ? " asked Eoger. 

" In there," he answered, pointing his thumb 
backward to the tavern ; " one on us always keeps 
an eye on the lad, and it's my turn now." 

Eoger opened the easily swinging door, and looked 
round on the group assembled within. There were 
two or three old hags, and a young girl, but only 
one woman who could be the miserable child's 
mother. She stood leaning against the counter, 
with a glass of gin in her hand, a strong vigorous 
woman in the prime of life, but with a brutal and 
profligate face, which gave no promise of pity even 
for her own child. Eoger turned away without 
uttering a word to her. 

" My God ! my God ! " he cried in his inmost soul, 
*'hast Thou forsaken these poor lost creatures? 
Has not Thy Son, our Lord, given a ransom for 
them ? And yet they are going down by thousands 
into the pit, and the devil leads them captive at his 
will ! Is not this great city like unto Sodom and 
Gomorrah, which were an abomination unto Thee 
because the sin of them was very grievous ? my 
God ! I cannot bear it." 

A storm of horror and abhorrence swept across 
the old man's tranquil spirit. But even in the 
midst of it he remembered his promise to the little 
crossing-sweeper, and stopped to fulfil it. ^.Fhe 
child's eyes sparkled with delight as he gave the 
cake into his hands. 
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" God have pity on thee ! " murmured Roger, 
" for all the pity shown thee here is nought but a 
curse and a millstone about thy neck. It's the 
devil's money we drop into thy hands, and it goes 
to do the devil's work. Lord, help us ! " 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ST. JOHN xn. 6. 

When Joanna Chippendell mamed Peter Clapham 
he was only starting in life on wages of a pound a 
week, and both of them agreed to set apart a tenth 
of that to use in the Lord's service. It had involved 
a good deal of self-denial, which they had borne 
gladly. As Peter Clapham prospered in his business 
he still laid aside a tenth ; but though it amounted 
to a considerable sum, the self-denial had ceased. 
He was a clever, energetic, thorough man of busi- 
ness, and by the time he was forty he had the world 
at his feet. 

Unconsciously his original sacrifice of a tenth of 
his income had changed into a kind of contract with 
God ; though not altogether as simply stated as that 
of Jacob, " If God will be with me, of all that Thou 
shalt give me I will surely give a tenth to Thee." 
There was a secret superstition even in Peter Clap- 
ham's shrewd mind, that the continuance of his 
prosperity depended upon his adherence to his origi- 
nal covenant. That was the word he used, covenant ; 
he could covenant with God, though he would have 
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recoiled from the idea of striking a bargain with 
Him. 

The two shillings a - week, which was the first 
tithe of their income, Joanna had always given 
away; but when the tenth mounted from ;f lo or 
£20 a year to ;£^ioo or ;£^i 50, it seemed no longer 
a sum for a woman to spend, as Joanna spent it, in 
chance almsgiving. But he was fer too busy a man 
to lay it out himself. He was gaining ground in 
the race for wealth, and was getting on not by 
inches, but by bounds. It was impossible for him 
to pause just now in order to attend personally to a 
trifling matter, like the giving of money to the work 
of promoting his feUow-man's welfare. 

Peter Clapham was a Christian, and would not 
definitely have renounced his faith in Christ for all 
the wealth the world could ofier him. He did not 
recognise that he was striving to do what Christ 
has declared impossible. The insidious love of the 
world was secretly undermining his love of the 
Father. The very tithes he was paying helped to 
blind him to the risk he ran. His prosperity 
appeared to be the result of his covenant with God ; 
it came as the Divine part of the contract. 

He had large means, and he gave largely to all 
the societies connected with the church he attended. 
He had also, busy man as he was, consented to 
become the treasurer of several of these charities. 
He enjoyed dealing with money, whether it belonged 
to himself or others ; and as he was always willing 
to make up any small arrear of funds, he was very 
acceptable as a treasurer. Once or twice of late, 
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when he had been much pressed for ready money, 
as most self-made men are at times, he had bor- 
rowed a hundred or so from the funds thus at his 
disposal, but never without the consent of his 
clergyman, who was a close personal friend. The 
money, both of them felt sure, was as safe in his 
hands as in the bank, and he always paid it back 
with good interest. Conscience did not trouble 
him ; for if conscience makes cowards of us all, it is 
itself a coward, and loves to lie still and tranquil 
until goaded into action. Only a few weeks ago he 
had borrowed no less a sum than five hundred pounds; 
though this time it was not for his legitimate busi- 
ness, but to complete a tempting speculation. 

Peter Clapham had taken indefatigable pains with 
himself as he rose in life, and he was quite equal 
to the station he had won. Joanna, who had been 
a favourite maid of Lady Compton's, and who was 
naturally refined and intelligent, was as much a 
lady as the wives of most of the men he knew. 
He was fond of her, almost proud ; but there was 
a lurking fear in his heart that she would never 
hesitate to own herself the daughter of a country 
carpenter. Of Roger Chippendell he had grown 
ashamed, though he would have denied the charge 
vehemently. He knew that Roger was a far better 
man than himself, a closer follower of Christ, and a 
truer son of Grod ; but he was a homely, rustic old 
man, with simple and free manners that never 
changed out of respect of persons. He loved his 
humble father-in-law in his own cottage ; but it 
had ceased to be a pleasure to welcome him to one 
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of Lis increasingly costly and sumptuous dwelling- 
places. 

Partly because Roger Chippendell was coming 
to see Joanna, and partly because a host of anxious 
fears about his new venture was haunting him, he 
had undertaken this trip to Norway for the pur- 
chase of timber. But the sudden change from the 
turmoil of London to the quiet deck of a Hull 
steamer in November was unfavourable to any dis- 
traction of thought. His anxieties and his con- 
science aroused one another, and could not be lulled 
to sleep. 

Peter Clapham paced the deck for hours together, 
gazing across the grey and misty sea, lying under 
grey and clouded skies. The story of Judas was 
branded in upon his brain. It seemed as if some 
other spirit than his own was brooding over that 
bitter and hateful memoir of one of the chosen 
twelve. A new light shone upon it for him. 
Before Judas was the traitor he had been the purse- 
bearer ; trusted by his fellow-disciples and the Lord 
Himself because he was a shrewd man probably, with 
a great gift for dealing with money. His office had its 
special temptations, but it had also its special honour. 
It had been his place to save his Lord from hunger, 
and cold, and weariness, and homelessness. How care- 
fully and lovingly ought he to have provided for the 
wants of that Son of Man, who had not where to 
lay His head ! How offcen might he have saved 
that sacred and beloved human form from the toil 
and privations that wore it out ! It had been his 
duty to use the world's gold in the service of the 
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world's Redeemer ; and if he had been a true man, 
how noble would have been his office ! 

But it was from the Lord's purse that the field 
of blood was bought ; and the last handful of coin 
which completed the purchase was the price of the 
Lord's betrayal ! 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

TATTERS. 

Whilst Peter Clapham was buying timber in the 
pine-forests of Norway, as shrewd and sharp a man 
of business as ever, in spite of the fever in his 
awakened conscience, Roger Chippendell was wan- 
dering about the streets of the west of London in 
his vain search after his brother Isaac. He had also 
another object at heart. This legacy, which he had 
dedicated to the. service of his Lord, seemed no nearer 
being laid out satisfactorily. Joanna could tell 
him of plenty of societies among which he might 
divide it, but he wanted to see the recipients of his 
Lord's money. He wished to share it with them ; 
giving to them the comfort of his sympathy, and re- 
ceiving from them the gladness of their deliverance. 
Above all, he longed to lift some child out of the deep 
and horrible pit, and place it in a safe and happy 
home. But he rambled about the streets in vain. 

The sudden disappearance of old Isaac and Joan 
had been almost as great a perplexity to Tatters as 
to Roger. She had not troubled herself about them 
when she staggered into the lodging-house the night 
of their lucky day at the West End; but as the 
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next morning passed away she grew impatient to 
make a fresh trial of the charity to be met with ^n 
the streets. She went at last to seek for Joan in 
old Dolly's cellar, and found her in a passion of 
mingled wrath and sorrow over the loss of her young 
lodger. 

" She'd gone, and pinned this bit o' paper on my 
bolster," said the old woman, holding out a torn 
fragment of coarse paper in her shaking hand. Joan 
had printed a few words on it in large crooked letters, 
all capitals. " I've agon for good. I've cleaned hup. 
Tell Tatters to tell litle Luckey I'll kum bak for 'er. 
Good-buy." Tatters spelt out the words with as 
much difficulty as Joan had written them. 

" Agone for good ! and niver said a word o' good- 
bye ! " cried the bedridden woman, weeping ; " that's 
her grandfather, that is ! I've a good mind to make 
a image of him, and hang him up amongst the rest 
on 'em at once, for he'll come to a bad end, please 
God Almighty ! " 

" I'll find 'em ! " swore Tatters. " I'll hunt 'em 
out, you niver fear. I knows ivery spot in London ; 
or I knows them that knows. They can't slip away 
from me and Mrs. Moss." 

With many an oath, now low and now loud. 
Tatters went to tell her trouble to Mrs. Moss, and 
to hire Fidge for the rest of the day. It was now 
too late to go to the West End, where little Lucky 
touched the heart of Charity ; but where benevolent 
almsgivers were safely housed in their comfortable 
homes, and begging could not be profitably pursued 
after nightfall. It was Fidge who excited most pity 
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at the East End, where she could exhibit his living 
skeleton under the glaring gaslights, that flamed and 
flickered in the wind over the street-stalls, and in 
front of the fish-shops and spirit-vaults. Many a 
hard-working and honest man and woman paused to 
look compassionately at* this ghastly and horrible 
specimen of babyhood, and to drop a halfpenny into 
the woman's apron, often with a few words of advice 
to take the child to one of the hospitals near at hand. 

" God bless you ! " Tatters would answer. " I'll 
take him to-morrow momin', and see what the doctors 
say. 

For some days she tramped about the slums and 
alleys of the East End with Fidge in her arms ; but 
she could hear no news of Isaac and Joan, nor find 
a trace of them. She gave up the search at length, 
about the same time that Eoger Chippendell lost 
heart at the other end of London. 

" It's no use me staying any longer," he said to 
Joanna, " and there's work to be done at home. The 
house-steward wrote to me this morning, and I must 
be going in a day or two." 

"Wait till Peter comes home," she answered; 
" he'll help you to lay out your money." 

At this moment there came a single knock at the 
front door ; the knock of a beggar, too low and timid 
to be heard by any one in the house except them- 
selves. Joanna had her pensioners, who sometimes 
knocked in this way after nightfall ; and she was in 
the habit of answering the humble appeal herself 
rather than ring for the servants, who looked upon 
such intruders with marked disfavour. It was Tatters 
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wlio stood in the doorway ; clean, and pinched, and 
respectable as when Joanna had seen her in the road 
three weeks ago ; but she was alone now, there was 
not even a baby in her arms. When, instead of a 
servant, she saw Joanna herself, she did not utter a 
word, but lifting the comer of her coarse white apron 
to her face, burst into a passion of sobs and tears. 

"Father! father!" cried Joanna, in an eager 
voice. 

To her great amazement Tatters saw an old man 
come out of an inner room, so like the old Isaac she 
had lost sight of that she could hardly keep herself 
silent, or believe her own eyes. 

" This is the woman I met that night," exclaimed 
Joanna, "with your brother Isaac, father. His 
daughter she said she was. But where are your 
father, and your little girl, and the baby? And 
why did you never come that morning you promised 
to come here ? " 

" lady ! " cried Tatters, " my poor little baby, 
as I loved so, she's dead ! " 

She dropped her head again into her apron, 
sobbing piteoiisly. This strange turn of affairs per- 
plexed her, and she needed a few minutes to collect 
her wits about her. So naturally and bitterly slie 
sobbed that neither Eoger nor Joanna could find it 
in their hearts to trespass on her grief. Silently 
and gently Joanna took her arm, and led her into 
the pleasant room within. 

" Sit down here by the fire," she said in her 
kindliest tones, " and tell me what she died of" 

"0 my lady! it was want of everythink!" 
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answered Tatters, "want o' meat, and want o' clothes, 
and want o' shelter from the bitter cold, most of all 
o' nights. We slep' out o' doors too often. She 
was shiver, shiver, shiver all the while till she flew 
away. As sweet a little dear as ever you see." 

Her voice was choked with sobs, and Joanna could 
hardly make out the words. 

" Why didn't you come to me as you promised ? " 
asked Joanna ; "I was ready and able to help you ! " 

Tatters hesitated and sobbed again, hoping that 
the lady, or the silent old man, who was listening 
so intently, would say something to give her a clue 
as to what her best answer would be. But they 
kept silence, and it was necessary to reply. 

" Please," she said, with a fresh burst of tears, " I 
didn't like to come because my father and my little 
gell, they overran me the veiy next momin*, and 
I've never set eyes on them again. I couldn't face 
to come without 'em. We hadn't had no quarrel, 
and when I got up in the momin' they was gone." 

" Gone ! " repeated Roger, " Isaac gone ! " 

" Ay ; my own father and my own gell forsook 
me," said Tatters, " and I'd never have forsook them. 
It broke my heart ; and then my baby fretted, and 
took worse, and died under a arch where we were 
shelterin'. I'd no money to give her a buryin', and 
I thought o' this kind lady, as I'd been shamed to 
come to afore." 

" And it died o' want ! " exclaimed Roger, " Isaac's 
grandchild ! My own flesh and blood ! " 

"Ay," replied Tatters, peeping at his troubled 
face through a rent in her apron. 
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" I never heard of Isaac having children," con- 
tinued Roger; "are you his own daugjiter or a 
son's wife ? " 

" My husband was his only son," answered Tatters, 
instinctively feeling that the other relationship was 
too close, " he hadn't no other child." 

" He is my twin-brother," said Roger, " and Td 
give all I have in the world to find him again, and 
bring him back to God. You are my niece, and I 
will go with you at once to wherever your poor dead 
child is lying. Joanna, my dear, get my coat and 
hat. The poor little lamb belongs partly to me. 
Would to God I had only found it in time ! " 

" No, no," cried Tatters in dismay, " I could never 
hearken to you comin* this time o' night. I'm 
lodgin' with a queer old woman, Mrs. Moss o' Spring- 
field Street, and she'd be scared to death if I took 
anybody with me at sech a time o' night. It's right 
away at the East End, it is. Miles away it is, and 
I couldn't let you go ; no, not for anythink. I only 
wanted a few shillin's to bury my poor baby with, 
and I wouldn't trouble you, never again.** 

" Isaac promised me faithftdly he'd come to me 
next morning," answered Roger, " and he gave me 
a wrong address, where he never lodged. I'll go 
with you to the door of that house in Springfield 
Street and see you into it, and Joanna and me will 
come again to-morrow morning and see to the child's 
funeral. Isaac deceived me, and I cannot trust you 
out of my sight. Poor woman, we'll not forsake you. 
If I'd only found you before, your baby might have 
been saved." 
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It waa nearly ten o'clock when Eoffer Chippendell 
and Tatters, in deep perplexity of spirit, aiSved at 
Spitalfields ; but the shops were still open, and the 
streets were as busy as in the day. As they passed 
along Eoger saw through an open door the interior 
of an undertaker's shop, and he paused for an instant, 
hesitating between the fear of letting the woman out 
of his sight if he went in alone, and his tender regard 
for her sorrow as a mother. 

" I'll see you safe to the house," he said, " and 
then ril come back and order what's right for the 
funeral to-morrow, and Joanna and me will go with 
you, my poor dear." 

There was a very faint light to be seen glimmering 
in the dark recesses of Mrs. Moss's shop, but the door 
was bolted, and Eoger Chippendell was satisfied to 
stand aside and see Tatters enter. He could not 
altogether lose sight of her now, as he had done of 
his brother Isaac ; and when he had transacted the 
necessary business at the small shop where he had 
seen an undertaker at work upon a coflin, he went 
home in mingled sorrow and content. 

It was a pitiful sight that met his eyes and Joanna's 
the next day, when they reached the gloomy house 
in Springfiel J Street. The smaU and dingy window 
looking upon a narrow yard, not more than nine feet 
across, admitted only a mournful gleam of daylight ; 
and upon the kitchen dresser under it lay a little 
lifeless form covered with a white cloth. Tatters 
sat beside it with a set expression of sorrow, though 
she kept back her tears. Her thin and pallid face, 
and spare figure clad in clean but threadbare clothing, 
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gave her the look of a woman worn out by a long 
struggle with poverty and grief. Joanna laid her 
hand tenderiy on her shoulder, as Mrs. Moss turned 
down the covering from the little corpse. She had 
only seen little Lucky once, and that in the street 
by gaslight; and this small pinched face, with the 
blue veins marked strongly under the white skin, 
and the scanty flaxen hair brushed smoothly on the 
little head, was sufficiently like the child she had 
seen in Tatters' arms to deceive her. 

" She was a little darlin'," said Mrs. Moss in a 
low tone. 

" Lord," cried Eoger, stooping down over the dead 
child, and speaking almost unconsciously, "I never 
knew misery like this before. It comes to me 
sharply ; it pierces to the bones and the marrow ! 
This is partly my own child. Lord. My heart is 
ready to break, looking at this little wasted face, 
and these poor little famished limbs. And this is 
only one out ormany, dear Lord. How can I stand 
before Thy face, in the great day of judgment, if I 
do not find some help and succour for Thy poor lost 
and helpless lambs? But, my God, what can 
I do?'' 

The tears were streaming down Joanna's face as 
she sank on her knees, and Tatters fell down beside 
her, hiding her face in her apron ; whilst Mrs. Moss 
leaned against the door gf the dark hole where little 
Lucky and Fidge were hidden. But oh, if Roger 
Chippendell could but have seen behind that door ! 
In the almost midnight darkness little Lucky had 
crept noiselessly from her heap of straw, and was 
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listening eagerly to the kindly, sorrowful tones of 
the voice speaking so near to her. It seemed 
almost as if Joan was speaking; Joan, whom she 
had lost so many days ago ! She stretched out her 
hands in the darkness, bs if Joan herself stood there 
ready to take her into her arms. But she uttered 
no sound or cry, and after a while there was an 
unbroken silence in the room where the strangers 
had been. Little Lucky crawled back to her miser- 
able bed, and sobbed herself to sleep. 

There had been a crowd of squalid spectators to 
watch the Uttle funeral set off in a mourning coach ; 
Joanna and Tatters inside, with the smaU coffin on 
the seat opposite, while Roger sat beside the coach- 
man. There was one corner in the cemetery where 
none but little graves were dug. These tiny, 
soUtary graves, with no larger ones among them, 
touched Roger to the very heart, as they lay side 
by side, with a little tombstone here and there, 
almost as if in childish mimicry of the older people 
who had laid down the burden of life, and were 
resting in bigger tombs close by. Joanna clung to 
his arm weeping, for to her also belonged a little 
grave in the peaceful churchyard at Comptonthorpe ; 
but Tatters' eyes were dry behind the handkerchief 
she held to them, as she congratulated herself on 
the success of her imposition, and busily calcu- 
lated what these new-found relations of old Isaac 
Chippendell would do for her. 

But to her bitter disappointment it proved that 
Iloger Chippendell was neither able nor willing to 
maintain her in luxurious idleness. With some 
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inward repugnance, for which he blamed himself, 
Roger offered her a home in his cottage ; but when 
she heard what sort of a place it was, and how far 
away from any village or town, there was no charm 
in it for her. She said that if she stayed in 
London she would be more likely to hear of her 
father and daughter, and she promised faithfully to 
communicate at onbe with Joanna when she did so. 
In the meantime Eoger engaged to pay the rent 
of a decent room for her in the house of a city 
missionary, a generosity for which Tatters was by 
no means grateful, and before long he heard that 
she too had disappeared, having gone back to her 
old haunts and her old way of living. 



.1^^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BARGAINING WITH THE LORD. 

The sun of the short December afternoon had long 
been set when Roger Chippendell and .Joanna 
returned home from their weary day at the East 
End, in the midst of squalor and degradation such 
as they had never dreamed of before. They both 
knew what earning their own bread by honest work 
meant ; but it had not crossed Roger's mind, and 
still less his daughter's, how swift and easy is the 
descent from honest work to shameless beggary and 
crime, when once a man or woman steps over the 
low barrier which stands between them and the 
downward path. 

The wretchedness they had left behind haunted 
them ; and amidst the dim shapes they had seen, 
crowding together like ghastly spectres, there was 
the distinct, familiar, and still beloved form of his 
twin-brother to Roger Chippendell. He had trodden 
the miry streets where Isaac's bare feet had fallen 
on the pavement, and had seen the loathsome dens 
where he dwelt in his old age, when but a few 
brief years separated him from the shameful grave 
to which he was hastening. There was a young 
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girl, too, who was growing up to be the companion 
of the flaunting, brazen women he had seen at 
every street comer. 

With heavy hearts and silent lips they walked 
along Silverdale Road, and ascended the flight of 
steps leading to Joanna's pleasant home. How full 
of comfort and luxury it was ! Every little want, 
almost every fancifiil desire, had been foreseen and 
provided for. Peter Clapham had taken a pride in 
beautifying his house, and had made it as perfect 
as his own practical knowledge as a builder and an 
unsparing outlay of money could make it. A sofb 
light jfrom tinted globes round the gas-jets lit up 
the handsome hall as the door was opened for them, 
and fell upon sundry packages strewed about it. 

" Peter's come home ! " cried Joanna, suddenly 
forgetting her trouble. 

" Mr. Clapham went out again immediate," said 
the parlour-maid in a tone of chilling dignity ; " he 
had business in the City, and hopes you and Mr. 
Chippendell will not wait dinner for him, as he 
may be kep' late." 

It was already late, so late that all the business 
in the City was over, except where a few men 
lingered here and there deeply engrossed in some 
special work. Peter Clapham was walking up and 
down the dimly-lighted streets near home, but not 
caring to go in and face the keen and loving eyes 
of his wife. He had been up to his broker's and 
heard bad news; worse even than any that had 
suggested itself to him in the forests of Norway, or 
on the lonely deck of the steamer. If the specula- 
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tion failed, and it seemed sure to fail, lie would be 
a penniless man, and a bankrupt ; possibly he might 
be looked upon as a fraudulent bankrupt. A day 
or two only would decide it. 

He felt shaken, and fancied he must look terribly 
ill. To see Joanna's eyes fastened upon him, and 
hear her anxious and beloved voice plying him with 
questions he dare not answer, would be more than 
he could bear. He strolled to and fro, sometimes 
loitering as he fancied he saw a way of escape, and 
at others hurrying along as if trying to flee from 
himself. His ordinarily clear brain was bewildered. 
Until now every scheme he joined had prospered, 
and he had won the reputation of being a lucky 
man. He had, indeed, never lent himself to any 
dishonourable project, though he had taken share in 
risky ones. The covenant he had made with God 
had been a sure one. God had prospered him, and 
he had never failed to give a tenth to Him. Of 
late he had unconsciously reversed the proposi- 
tion ; he had given a tenth of all his income, and 
God had prospered him. There was a subtle dif- 
ference in the position. But all at once it seemed 
as if the bargain was on the point of being broken, 
though it was not he who was about to break it. 

In his aimless wanderings he passed under the 
walls of the church, where he never failed to worship 
every Sunday, and the stones of it seemed to cry 
out against him. The ;£^SOO he had borrowed 
from its charitable funds, entrusted to his safe keep- 
ing, must be lost if this speculation failed. The 
very thought of it made him shiver, and look up 
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with a startled face to the dark mass of building, 
with its spire almost lost in the murky atmosphere. 
Surely Judas himself had not begun to take money 
from the bag as a thief; he meant only to buy that 
field near Jerusalem, and make it a profitable invest- 
ment for his fellow-disciples as well as for himself. 
Yet the last instalment of the purchase-money was 
the price of his Master's blood. 

His heart ached with the thought of it. It 
seemed nothing to him, under this new anguish, to 
lose aU he had, and begin Hfe again, a penniless 
but honest man. Joanna had not ffrown worldly- 
minded ^ he had done, and he wal not afraid of 
any reproaches from her. But if this ruin befell 
him, he could not front the world bravely as a 
thoroughly honourable man. He had been a Chris- 
tian, and he would put his Lord to an open shame. 
Once again in the long annals of religious roguery 
the pursebearer had proved a thief, and Judas had 
sold his Master for a few pieces of silver. 

He was a man in the prime of life, in perfect 
health, and with a shrewd and active brain ; until 
now there had been no ebb-tide in the flood that 
seemed bearing him on to fortune. He had risen 
from the ranks, and had nearly, touched the height 
of his ambition. Yet there was not a poor, broken- 
down, ill-clad, unshod beggar, slouching past him 
in the dark shadows of the houses, more miserable 
than he. He felt himself a traitor to the cause of 
Christ, and knew that he had suffered the love of 
the world to eat away like a canker the love of God 
in his heart. He was startled at length by the 
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clock of the church near which he lingered striking 
twelve, and the thought of Joanna's anxiety smote 
him. It was time to go home. Roger Chippendell, 
his father-in-law, would be there ; the old country- 
carpenter of whom he was growing ashamed. It 
appeared to him now as if this was the next thing 
to being ashamed of the Carpenter of Galilee, Jesus 
of Nazareth. The face and figure of the wise, 
homely, tender-hearted old man came vividly to 
his mind, and made the tears smart under his 
eyelids. 

" m go to him," he said half aloud, " and tell 
him everything. Whether Tm ruined or not, I'll 
tell him all." 

He saw the curtain partly drawn aside, and 
Joanna's face watching through the window. At 
the first sound of his step on the pavement she dis- 
appeared, and the house door was flung open to 
welcome him. The servants were gone to bed, and 
only she and her father were sitting up for him. 
But there was a bright fire in the grate, and food 
was ready for him close beside it ; and there was a 
comfort and luxury about the handsomely furnished 
room which struck him afresh after his brief sojourn 
in Norwegian farmhouses. The little simple house 
at Chelsea, where Joanna and he had been so happy 
together, had been more like a home than this. 
He sank dovni into the easy-chair on the hearth, 
and looked across at Roger Chippendell's tranquil 
face, with the deep-set kindly eyes gazing back at 
him. 

" Father," he said in a broken voice, " I've some- 
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thing to tell you. Sit down here by me, Joanna, 
and let me tell you all." 

Eoger ChippendeU listened with his grey head 
bent down, and his eyes fastened on the ground, as 
Peter Clapham went through the story of the last 
few months in brief, sharp sentences ; and it grew 
blacker in his ovni eyes as he brought it out into 
the light for them to judge him. 

" I beUeved I was a Christian man," he said, with 
a deep sigh, " but I feel as if I was a scoundrel." 

" It's bringing shame on our dear Lord you're 
most afraid of?" asked Roger ChippendeU. 

"Ay," he answered; "I've heaped scorn upon 
scorn on men that have been guilty of this sin 
scores of times. And I've heard folks say, * See 
your fine Christians that rob the widows and 
orphans ! ' If God will only prosper me this once, 
I'll give the half to Him. The ruin is not come 
yet ; and if the market goes up again, I shall find 
my way home. I'll give half of what it brings me 
in to Him." 

" How can you give money to God ? " asked the 
old man in his quietest tones. " You make believe 
that God Almighty is like one of your great City 
merchants, and cares most for silver and gold. But 
what is money to Him, whether you give a tenth 
or a half ? Have you given Him a tenth of your 
time, and a tenth of your strength, and a tenth of 
your clever thinking and scheming ? Was it only 
a money covenant you made with Him ? You ought 
to have given to Him all your heart ; did He get a 
tenth of it?" 
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Peter Clapham could make no answer. It was 
money, and money only, that he had offered as his 
part of the covenant with God. The tithe of his 
time, and strength, and mind he had never thought 
of giving. 

"K I may make so bold as say it," went on 
Roger Chippendell in a voice of deep reverence, " it 
was not a tenth of all His riches that God gave to 
us; we should have been poor, and blind, and 
miserable, and wretched creatures still. But out 
of His infinite love He withheld not His own Son 
from us. * He emptied Himself of all but love.' 
And some of us are content to give Him back so 
many pounds, and shUlings, and pence put down 
in subscription lists. Why, it is not even keeping 
a fair bargain to tithe only our money." 

"Father," cried Peter Clapham, "when I saw 
only a little while ago that I had almost, if not 
quite, betrayed my Lord, I could have done as 
Judas did, and laid violent hands on my own life, 
so worthless it seemed to me." 

"You never meant to do it," said Joanna, weeping. 

" No more than many another man who does the 
same thing," he replied ; " but now, if only I can 
save myself from bringing scandal upon my profes- 
sion of Christ, you and I will face the future again, 
my darling. If I can do no more than earn daily 
wages as a bricklayer, we could be happy to- 
gether." 

"Happier than I've been here," she answered, 
clinging to him, " if you're at home more." 

"I can find you ;£^Soo," said Roger, "if I go 
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home by the first train in the morning ; my lord's 
agent will let me have it at once." 

It was the money he had saved through a long 
life of thrifty and temperate habits, and of constant 
labour. Sometimes a doubt had crossed his mind 
whether a Christian was right in laying by out of 
the over-abundance of wealth God gave to him ; but 
his native common-sense had kept him from fritter- 
ing it away in aimless abnsgiving or squandering it 
on needless self-indulgence. Now it was ready to 
supply an unexpected claim upon him. It was the 
money the Lord had entrusted to him, and it could 
not be better spent than in saving his Lord's name 
from reproach. Peter Clapham received it in time 
to replace the sums borrowed from the funds of 
which he was the treasurer, before the crash came 
that carried him and many others down to bank- 
ruptcy, and only the vicar knew the risk that had 
been run. 

Roger Chippendell went back to his daily work 
and his lonely cottage without having spent the 
legacy left to him. It had been his hope to redeem 
some little child out of the great misery of London, 
and bring it up under his own care in the country. 
There was a cloud resting upon him, such as had 
never darkened his spirit before he had seen with 
his ovni eyes the wretchedness, and degrada- 
tion, and vice, that lurk in the heart of London. 
Often as he sat alone at night he would lay down 
his book, no longer able to fix his thoughts on the 
words he read, and gazing sorrowfully into the fire 
he recalled the scenes he had come across in his 
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searcli after his brother Isaac. He saw the naiTow 
streets, badly lighted and. badly paved, with flaring 
gin-palaces at every comer, and dingy lodging- 
houses, with their great kitchens crowded by a pale 
and squalid throng. It was to him like looking 
into a terrible gulf, which was not altogether hell, 
because it existed on this earth. But his brother 
Isaac was lost in that gulf, and Isaac's young grand- 
daughter. Until they were rescued the old tran- 
quillity could not reign again in his heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Joan's day-dream. 

The winter montlis passed quickly away to Joan, as 
she wandered with old Isaac Chippendell from one 
town to another on the south coast. Brighton 
remained their headquarters ; but they made plea- 
sant excursions east and west of it) on foot when 
the sun shone and the roads were dry, by train 
when the weather was stormy. The cold was not 
so sharp as when it came in biting draughts along 
the streets of London; and the sweet fresh air, 
keen as it was, made Joan's young veins tingle plea- 
surably. She found herself for the first time free 
from the irksome tyranny of Tatters, or any other 
woman ; for Isaac discovered that he and Joan were 
almost as successful in winning money from careless 
almsgivers now they were singing alone, as when 
a woman and an infant had been added to make up 
an attractive group, and the profits for himself were 
much larger. He, too, was growing weary of the 
tempers of women like Tatters, and a young blithe 
girl such as Joan, who would never go inside a gin- 
palace, but was willing to wait outside it any time 
he pleased without grumbling, was a far more agree- 
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able and more profitable companion. Her singing, 
clear and wild as a linnet's, awoke in his heart a 
long-slumbering love of music ; and he began to be 
more careful in his method of singing with her, and 
more wilUng to creep into any church where they 
heard the voices of a choir, or the once familiar 
notes of an organ. He had sat in the singing- 
gallery in the old church at home when he was a 
boy, and the chants and psalms were like household 
words to him. They carried him back to the days 
when his mother was Uving, and Eoger, his twin- 
brother, was singing at his side; and now and then 
the tears would gather under his red eyelids as his 
quavering voice joined in the words, «IwiU arise, 
and go to my Father ! " Joan also felt some silent 
chord touched in her girlish heart as she listened to 
the roUing tones of the organ, and felt their vibra- 
tion through every nerve. They brought back to 
her more vividly than ever the peaceful country- 
house that had been hers long ago in the dim days 
before she became a beggar with her grandfather in 
the streets of London. 

It was not a hard winter for them in any way. 
The old man, with his silvery long hair and beard, 
and his fine well-cut face, and the bright-eyed smiling 
girl, who sang as the birds sing, with her whole heart, 
attracted a good deal of attention along the busy 
strand of Brighton. There were several eflTorts made 
to reclaim them from their life of vagabondage and 
beggary, but whenever these eflTorts became too 
strenuous Isaac quitted Brighton for a few weeks, 
and tried their fortune elsewhere. Once a pension 
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of ten shillings a week was oflfered to him on condi- 
tion that he would let Joan go into an orphanage ; 
but what was ten shillings a week to a man who now 
and then pocketed as much in a day for doing nothing 
but loiter through the gay streets singing a hymn ? 
Even Joan was not greatly charmed by the prospect 
of giving up her free adventurous life to join one of 
the long Une of charity school-girls whom she some- 
times met, and regarded with pity as they marched 
two and two along the streets. She felt no shame 
at receiving alms, and she loved her liberty. Her 
ideas of sin were very elementary. Getting drunk 
was no sin in her eyes, it was only a curious and 
mysterious pleasure enjoyed by those who were no 
longer young. The only sins she was quite sure of 
were thieving, and starving helpless little creatures 
like Fidge and little Lucky. 

But as their faces became too well known, even 
in Brighton, their receipts fell off; and neither 
Joan's fresh young voice nor Isaac's tremulous tones 
could arouse enough pity to make it worth while to 
remain there. The smaller towns were still more 
quickly drained. Joan put off their departure from 
time to time, in utter reluctance to return to their 
miserable haunts in London; but Isaac was bent 
upon going back to them. He was in better health 
than he had been for several years, so reviving had 
been the pure air of the sea to him ; and with his 
better health had come a craving for the wilder and 
more exciting life of the great city. He fancied he 
had learned a few new tricks at cards, which he was 
eager to put into practice in his old dens. There 

F 
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was no danger to fear from Roger now ; lie must 
have gone back to Comptonthorpe months ago ; and 
any search after Joan must be over. 

Yet, thanks to Joan, it was late in May before 
they made their return to London, and the streets 
were no longer foggy or muddy. But the summer 
light only served to make plainer the squalid poverty 
of the entangled network of buildings in which Joan 
found herself again. The air was close and windless, 
and the foul atmosphere seemed stagnant in its im- 
purity; there were no grassy downs within reach 
from which she could gaze over the ever-changing 
surface of the sea, and feel the pleasant keenness of 
the breeze. As she went slowly along the narrow 
alleys and lanes to seek for her old lodging with the 
bedridden woman, whom she had left last November, 
the noisome odour from the sewers and the sickening 
fumes from the spirit-vaults were intolerable to her. 
They seemed still more intolerable when, learning 
that her old friend was dead, she went back to the 
lodging-house where Isaac was staying. There was 
nothing else for her but to stay in the same house. 

That night, spent among depraved and shameless 
women, developed a plan that had been lurking in 
Joan's brain for gbme years. She was still hardly 
more than a child, but there were fading memories 
in her heart of a time when every one about her was 
good. Even her grandfather had been a good man. 
And still, whenever he was for a day or two free 
from the tyranny of drink, he would talk to her 
about being a good girl, because she came of a good 
stock. But as she lay awake that night on her hard 
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bed, with a score of women and girls talking around 
her, she knew it would be impossible for her to con- 
tinue good if she stayed where she was. It seemed 
to her as if a sweet and sorrowful voice, like her 
mother's when she lay dying and said, " God, take 
care of my little Joan ! " was calling to her all the 
night long to save herself from being lost. 

For the last year or two there had been an am- 
bitious dream in her mind of setting up in business 
for herself as soon as she was big enough. She 
longed to have a hurdy-gurdy, and dress herself like 
the strange girls who usually played them, and earn 
her own Uving, and perhaps make her fortune in 
that way. Once in Brighton she had ventured to 
inquire the cost of one, a poor, broken-winded, 
wheezy old street-organ, which was grinding out the 
Old Hundred with half the notes gone ; but even 
that was worth a sum which made poor little Joan's 
heart ache with the impossibility of buying it. Since 
she had been alone with Isaac, with no meddlesome 
woman like Tatters to suspect and search her, she 
had contrived to hide a few shillings, and to stitch 
them into her ragged frock for safety; but they 
were too few to go far in the purchase of a hurdy- 
gurdy. Yet as she pondered over her diiKculty, her 
promise to little Lucky, that she would run away 
with her some day, came back to her mind. Little 
Lucky would be the next best thing to an organ ; 
and they two together, if they were once out of this 
hateful London, would soon get sufficient to buy one. 
She almost shouted out for joy at the thought of it. 

"Grandfather," she said the next morning, as 
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soon as they were clear of the lodging-house, " you 
used to be a very good man once." 

" It's many a long year ago, before you were bom, 
Joan," he answered, laughing a little, yet with a 
sigh as he looked down on her pretty uplifted face. 

" Oh, but I remember quite well," she continued 
eagerly; "we lived in a beautiful place in the 
country, better than Brighton ; and you used to be 
very good. We went to church every Sunday, and 
jrou sang up in the gallery where the organ was ; 
and you taught me to sing too as well. Don't you 
remember, grandfather ? " 

" No," he said gruffly. 

" Oh, but you were," she persisted, " you were 
very, very good till you became a beggar all at once. 
What made you become a beggar ? " 

"Partly need and partly choice," he answered 
with a sneer ; " it's an easy life, Joan." 

" But, grandfather," she went on, " you're always 
tellin' me I must be good because I come of a good 
stock ; not like these folks like Tatters. Grandfather, 
if I stay among 'em, like I did last night, I shall be 
as bad as the baddest." 

" Joan," he said with a fierce oath, " I'll flog you 
to death if you are." 

" But I can't help it," she replied, looking stead- 
fastly up into his angry face. " I'm a big girl now, 
and I'm not blind or deaf. It 'ud be better to sleep 
out on a doorstep. If I'm to be a good girl I mustn't 
never go there again." 

They had reached Isaac's favourite gin-palace, 
and though it was yet early in the day he could not 
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resist the temptation of its open door. He laid his 
hand heavily on Joan's shoulder, and spoke in a 
deep determLed voice. 

" Understand ! " he said, " I'll flog you to death 
if you turn bad." 

A flush of angry resentment mounted to Joan's 
face as he lefb her alone at the door of the gin<-palace. 
She had not made up her mind to leave him that 
day. But above her there was a long narrow strip 
of blue sky, across which little cloud& were fleeting 
softly by, and the spring sun shone pleasantly down 
even on the dingy houses and squaUd population. 
A flower-girl was standing near her with a basket 
of violets and primroses on her arm, and their sweet 
scent mingled with the fumes of the spirit-vaults 
behind her. An irresistible longing seized upon 
Joan. Her early days, when every one about her, 
even her grandfather, was good, called to her. Some- 
where that beautiful house was in existence upon 
earth. It was a lost Garden of Eden from which she 
had been cast out. She could not have put her 
vague thoughts and memories into any kind of 
language, but the strong craving grew unconquerable 
as she looked up at the blue sky, and breathed the 
sweet perfume of the flowers. 

"I must go," she said to herself; "grandfather 
*ill be glad some day when he knows I am a good 
girl. I must run away from him 5 but oh, I cannot 
leave little Lucky behind me." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

A SONG IN THE PRISON-HOUSE. 

The winter that had passed so pleasantly for J(3an 
had been a season of terrible suffering to poor little 
Lucky and Fidge. I would not, if I could, describe 
to you in full the wretchedness of these children. 
" He who has seen the misery of a man has seen 
nothing; he should see the misery of a woman. 
He who has seen the misery of a woman has seen 
nothing ; he should see the misery of ^ child." These 
words are only too true. The helpless little creatures 
endured the ceaseless gnawing of hunger; the feverish 
burning of thirst from the gin that was drying up 
their tortured frames ; the biting and benumbing of 
cold ; the pangs of disease that was fostered in them : 
and they suffered all these things that their silent 
anguish might touch the careless hearts of men and 
women in the richest Christian city under the sun- 
touched to the fine point of giving alms to the base 
and cruel wretches who trade on the agony of babies. 
Little Lucky had been carried out by Tatters and 
other beggars when the snow lay on the pavements, 
half-melted and half-frozen again by the keen winds 
that rushed down the narrow channels of the streets 
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in icy currents. Fortunately for her she was too 
weak and small to tread through the freezing slush 
nearly barefoot; but there were hundreds, even 
thousands, of older children who were dragged along 
it. Stm the sharp, unsparing winds had not been 
tempered to the little shorn lamb ; and once or twice 
all Mrs. Moss's skill had been needed to rekindle 
the spark of life in her tiny frame, after she had 
painMly earned her da/s w[ges. 

Fidge was yet worse off than little Lucky, because 
his hours were later, and his time of torture began 
in the evening, when the working population of the 
East End had finished the day's labour, and had 
leisure to bestow on his skeleton limbs and scarcely 
human face. This baby was not so much a human 
being as a living mass of misery. Words fail, and 
my heart fails, to describe it. 

He was little Lucky's only companion, but she 
had never heard him speak. Moans there had been 
from his parched and starved Uttle Kps ; and snar- 
lings of angry hunger when he had not been too 
feeble to snatch at his scanty pittance of food, and 
gnaw it like a famished dog. But never a word 
had Fidge ever uttered. She had scarcely seen his 
face in the almost midnight darkness in which they 
lived, when they were at home ; and the busy fancy 
of the child pictured it as something more horrible 
than it was, if that were possible. She heard 
Tatters talk of him in a way that made the very 
thought of hitn loathesome to her ; and when they 
were together in their noisome den, she crept as far 
from him as the imprisoning walls would allow. 
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And Joan was gone out of her little world ! That 
was the crowning sorrow of little Lucky's sorrow. 
There was not a gleam of light upon the utter dark- 
ness. Yesterday, to-day, and to-morrow formed an 
eternal misery ; never to change or to end. She 
could not guess what had happened to Joan, for the 
message she had left for her never reached her. 
Perhaps she was dead, and if she was dead, then 
indeed all was over. There would be no one to run 
away with her when Mrs. Moss was dead ; for little 
Lucky had no idea that any deliverance or change 
could come as long as Mrs. Moss was living. Mrs. 
Moss was her owner, the great and dreadful being 
whose she was, and for whom she existed. There 
was no one to save her from Mrs. Moss. Tatters and 
the other women who hired little Lucky always spoke 
of her as a person whom they dared not to oflfend 
or disobey, and whose wrath was more to be feared 
than that of anybody else. It was only when Joan 
had assured her that Mrs. Moss was certain to die 
some day that the child had learned to look forward 
to deliverance. Death was greater than Mrs. Moss. 

But the winter had worn itself out, and the 
brighter spring came. Though the east winds were 
still piercing, on the whole little Lucky was suflFering 
less than she had done. The fine blue threads of 
veins in her pallid temples and forehead, and the 
black rings under her faded eyes, were a little less 
conspicuous than they had been. There was at 
times a faint tinge of colour on her cheeks as if she 
had blood, not gin, in her veins. The hole she 
lived in was not so dark as in the winter, and the 
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light filtering in feebly through the perforated zinc 
in the window made the place more tolerable to her, 
even though she could see Fidge more distinctly. 

It was a glad day to little Lucky when, having 
been out with Tatters from early morning, she heard 
her tell Mrs. Moss on their return that she had seen 
old Isaac and Joan in the street, and intended to 
make friends with the old man again. It was 
enough to bring life and hope and joy to her poor 
little heart. Joan was alive and well, her dear 
Joan ! And she was come back safe to London. 
Perhaps to-morrow she might come and hire her ; 
and she would be carried again in her loving arms, 
and look up into her dear face. Little Lucky sat 
up on her heap of rags as happy as if it had been 
a throne, and turned her wan face to the window, 
where a few rays of evening light still twinkled. In 
a whisper, too low for Mrs. Moss to hear, she began 
to sing a trembling song of joy — 

** Jesns loves me, this I know, 
For the Bible tells me so ; 
Little ones to Him belong — 
They are weak, but He is strong. 
Yes ! Jesus loves me.*' 

" I wonder if Jesus loves Fidge as well as me," 
whispered little Lucky to herself. 

He was so near her as to be almost within reach 
of her short arm, but his face was turned away from 
her. He had neither moaned nor snarled at her 
when she had tottered in, keeping herself from fall- 
ii^g ty touching the wall. But now she turned 
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towards him she saw a wonderful sight. There was 
a crust lying close to his hand, a crust which he 
had not eaten ! She crawled nearer to him and 
seized it, biting off a morsel with a sharp click of 
her little teeth ; but still Fidge did not stir. She 
could only see in the dim light the side of his face 
which was uppermost, the sunken cheek with no 
flesh in it, and the strained muscles showing clearly 
under the parchment skin. Was Fidge so fast asleep 
as to forget his crust ? The hungry child sat 
quietly munching it as she watched him closely lest 
he should wake and spring at her. Then she 
stretched out her tiny hand and touched his face. 
It was as cold as the coldest day in winter. 

Little Lucky knew well enough what this icy chill 
meant. She had not been carried about by begging 
women without learning a good deal from their talk 
with one another of things of which children are 
usually ignorant. She was older than Fidge, and 
had the sharp intelligence of a girl. She pushed 
him, and called to him softly, with her mouth close 
to his ear, and her breath falling upon his cold face. 
But there was no awakening him again in this 
world. Fidge was dead. 

She did not dare to call out and tell Mrs. Moss. 
The terror of that was greater than the terror of 
passing the night alone with Fidge. She crept as 
far away jfrom him as she could, and as near to the 
door, on the other side of which were living people. 
A few tears stole down her little cheeks. What 
would Mrs. Moss do when she discovered that she had 
lost one of her children ? Would she make it dread- 
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fill for little Lucky ? If no other baby could be 
found to take the place of Pidge, would she have to 
bear all he had had to suflfer ? There was a strange 
dread in the child's heart. She was too much 
a&aid to be sorry for Fidge himself. 

There was no more singing for her. Now and 
then a hushed and trembling cry broke fi'om her 
lips, but there was no song. She fell asleep at last, 
worn out with grief and terror, and in her miserable 
dreams she called out " Doan ! Doan ! " 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

ESCAPED. 

The early morning light awoke little Lucky, and 
she stretphed her small, thin limbs upon her hard 
bed, as many a rosy child was doing in its soft 
warm cot as it woke up to a merry day. But 
Lucky's first thought was of Fidge, and with terror 
and reluctance she turned her head to peep once 
more, not at her playfellow, but at her little comrade 
in misery. A ray of light, dazzlingly bright in the 
dusty darkness of this hole, shone full on the pinched 
features and bare bones of Fidge. No tears now 
on his hollow cheeks; no moans from the drawn 
lips. There was, or at least little Lucky fancied 
it, something like the dawning of a smile, an almost 
startled look of gladness on his face. Certainly he 
looked different from what he had ever done before, 
and the child's heart yearned towards her lost com- 
rade. She crept to him, and laid her lips on the 
dead forehead; but frightened by the chill of it, 
she recoiled once more, and crawUng into her own 
comer, lay with her head turned away from him, 
waiting in an agony of suspense the moment when 
Mrs. Moss should find out that Death had robbed 
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her of her property during the silent hours of the 
night. 

But the early hours passed away, and as no one 
came to hire either of the children Mrs. Moss 
remained in ignorance of her loss. It was after 
ten o'clock, and little Lucky was listening to every 
sound on the other side of the door, when a voice in 
the kitchen made her start up and vainly strive to 
drag her feeble feet to the threshold. It was Joan's 
voice ; and the child, trembling with rapture, lay 
with her head upon the floor, hearkening for every 
word she uttered, as if her life depended upon it. 

" Mrs. Moss," Joan was saying, " me and grand- 
father came back to London yesterday. Grand- 
father won't have nothin' to do with Tatters no 
more; but we're agoin' beggin' to-day, and we'll 
pay you anythin' you arsk for little Lucky when we 
come back again in the evenin'." 

The girl's voice was very eager, and little Lucky 
could hardly keep from calling out to her. But 
there would have been no hope for her if she had 
done that. 

" You needn't never go a-beggin' again," answered 
Mrs. Moss in her smoothest tones ; " I know a secret 
about you, my pretty love, a grand secret. There's 
rich folks belongin' to you, down in Shropshire, as 
would give me a pretty penny to let 'em know where 
you was. Ay, ay, I'll let you have little Lucky 
to-day; and when you bring her home to-night, 
I'll tell you more about your grandfather's folks, at 
least him as you call grandfather. There's them as 
want to find both you and him. You've cousings 
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Kvin' in a grand house at the other side o' London, 
where you've been a-beggin' many and many's the 
time. But Til tell you more when I see you again 
to-night." 

" And youll let little Lucky come ? " asked Joan 
more eagerly than before. 

" Ay, and you must remember me when you're a 
rich girl, my lovey," said Mrs. Moss. 

" I'll promise you that," answered Joan. 

It was not many minutes before little Lucky 
found herself out in the sunny streets, and safe in 
Joan's arms, with her own- hands eloping firmly 
Joan's neck. The child could not speak for sobbing, 
and Joan seemed in no mood for talking. As soon 
as she had turned into the nearest busy thoroughfare 
she sped along as if some enemy was pursuing her ; 
and it was not till she had passed on swiftly between 
two and three miles that she slackened her pace, 
and pausing to take breath, lifted up little Lucky's 
face and kissed it again and again. 

" Guess what I'm doin', little Lucky," she said. 

" Goin' a-beggin', Doan," she answered.- 

"No, no," cried Joan with a half frightened 
laugh, " I'm runnin' away." 

" Mrs. Moss isn't dead," said little Lucky. 

"Oh no," she answered, "but I can't wait no 
longer, and I'm runnin' away with you. We're 
goin' to make our fortunes, and get rich, and be 
good. I shall get lots o' money beggin' with you, 
little Lucky ; p'r'aps as much as if I'd got a hurdy- 
gurdy ; and you shall never be starved no more." 

" But rich folks won't give us as much money," 
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objected little Lucky, " if I don't look very starved 
and ill. You mustn't let me eat too much, Doan." 

" No, not too much," answered Joan seriously ; 
" but I can't bear bein' clemmed myself, and I can't 
let you be clemmed. I'm goin' to buy a roll now 
for you and me." 

They sat down to eat their bread under the rail- 
ing of a city churchyard. The upright grave-stones 
were reared against the wall behind them, not moss- 
grown and softly defaced by time, but begrimed 
with the soot and the smoke of the city. In the 
wall of the church there was a niche, in which 
stood the blackened and broken monument of a child 
looking down upon them, as if it was the patron 
saint of the neglected children swarming about the 
streets. There was something in the blank and 
eyeless face of this monument that called back little 
Lucky's thoughts from the raptures of being with 
Joan to the sad small corpse of Fidge, lying alone 
in their dark hole. 

" Doan," she whispered, " Fidge is dead." 

" Dead ! " repeated Joan. " No ! " 

" Dead as a door-nail," said little Lucky, who 
had heard much talk about death from Tatters and 
her like. " I ate his crust last night, and he never 
stirred ; and I kissed him this momin', and he 
never stirred. He's sure to be dead. What will 
Mrs. Moss do, Doan ? " 

" I don't know," answered Joan, with a feeling 
of dismay ; " how mad she'll be when she finds out, 
and us run away too ! Oh, I wish we were safe 
out o' London." 
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She started to her feet again, and resumed her 
headlong course. But her brain was still busier 
than her feet. To get quite away from London, 
out of reach of her grandfather and Mrs. Moss, was 
a matter of life and death now, on little Lucky's 
account, if not on her own. She could never let 
Lucky be tortured as well as starved. She had 
seen Fidge often, and her girlish heart had ached at 
the sight ; but she had resolutely refused to go out 
begging with him, in spite of aU Tatters could say. 
A few tears chased one another down her cheeks as 
she thought that he was dead ; poor little Pidge ! 
But she dared not think now of giving up her scheme, 
or of going back, and she must not be traced and taken 
back ; for then little Lucky would be lost altogether, 
and soon follow him to the grave. It was quite 
clear to Joan that Jesus had not loved Pidge, or 
that the folks He had sent to take care of him had 
forgotten all about it. But perhaps He loved her 
and littlei Lucky well enough to help them to get 
safe away into the country, where they might meet 
with good folks, who would give them plenty of 
money. 

Suddenly there flashed across her busy brain the 
words Mrs. Moss had said to her an hour or two 
ago, " There's rich folks belongin' to you, down in 
Shropshire, as would give me a pretty penny to let 
'em know where you was." She had no idea where 
Shropshire was, or how far from London. But as 
she sped along the sight of a railway station arrested 
her, and she stood still for a minute or two to con- 
sider. Creeping into a quiet comer of the station, 
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and standing with her face to the wall, and with little 
Lucky on the floor at her feet, she drew out her 
scanty hoard of shillings stitched for safety in her 
ragged &ock. 

" Please," she said to a porter who was standing 
idle for a moment, " I want to go to Shropshire." 

" This ain't the right station," he answered 
hurriedly, " you must go to Paddington ; it's not 
two mile from here." 

Joan took up little Lucky again and pursued 
her way. It was rather a slack time when she 
reached the station ; and her grave, eager face, and 
the wan look of the child she carried, attracted the 
attention of a kindly inspector. 

" What town in Shropshire is it, my dear ? " he 
inquired ; " is it Shrewsbury you want ? " 

" Yes," answered Joan, " I want to go as far as 
seven shillin's 'ill carry me. I've always gone half- 
price, and my little sister isn't a bit heavier than a 
baby ; you feel her ; and she couldn't sit on a seat 
anyhow." 

The inspector took little Lucky into his arms, 
and an expression of pity and surprise crossed his 
rugged face. 

« Bless us ! " he exclaimed, " she's as Kght os a 
feather \ " 

*' Wouldn't you take me for half-price ? " pleaded 
Joan, " and let little Lucky go for nothin' ? I 
were only twelve last birthday ; and she'd sit on 
my lap, you know. But if you won't, please let me 
go as far as ever I can for seven shillin's and I'll 
walk the rest. It's every blessed penny I've got." 

G 
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" And where will you go when you get to 
Shrewsbury ? " he asked, still holding Lucky on his 
arm. 

" Oh, weVe got friends there," answered Joan ; 
" I can find 'em easy when I reach there. I'm used 
to gettin' along ; don't you be afraid for me. Is it 
as far away as Brighton ? " 

" It's more than twice as far," he told her. 

" And not as many folks goin' there, p'r^aps ? " 
she said. 

" Not a quarter as many," he answered. 

" Then it's Shrewsbury as I am goin' to," she 
replied decisively, " and I'd like to get there as 
soon as possible. Couldn't you take us all the 
way ? " 

" You're sure you know where to go to when you 
get there ? " he asked again. 

" Sure's death ! " answered Joan with energy. 
" I can't say the name o' the place, but I'll find the 
way ; and my folks 'ill be very glad to see me." 

" Come along then," he said, carrying little 
Lucky on his arm to the ticket office. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE OLD HOME. 

It seemed like a blissful dream to Joan when she 
found herself safely seated in a third-class railway 
carriage, with ^little Lucky nestling contentedly on 
her lap, and the fields and hedges whirling past 
as the train rushed through them. The inspector 
had given her a shilling, in addition to the few 
pence of change left after the purchase of her half- 
ticket ; and he had told the guard to take care of 
his little passengers. Joan was only afraid now 
of too much attention, and of being questioned and 
detained when she reached Shrewsbury. She knew 
all about relieving-officers and workhouses, and 
regarded them as almost as bad as jailers and 
prisons. There was a good-natured woman in the 
carriage, who tempted little Lucky to eat with food 
BO dainty that the child could not resist it, in spite 
of her fear of eating too much. At last she fell 
into a sound sleep, and Joan, shutting her own 
eyes, began to see splendid visions of the time 
when she would possess a hurdy-gurdy, and possibly 
a monkey ; and she and little Lucky would wander 
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about the country, and have showers of money 
poured upon them, untU they were quite rich. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the train reached 
Shrewsbury, half an hour behind time ; and as 
there was a large quantity of luggage to put out 
of th^ van, the guard did not think of his little 
passengers till just before starting oJ0F again. But 
Joan had not waiteJ for any help or notice from 
him, but, too glad to slip away unseen, she hurried 
from the station into the unfamiliar streets. The 
sun had set, and the long twilight of a May evening 
was reigning in the unclouded sky. It was warm, 
too, for the time of the year ; and Joan, weary with 
sitting still so long, felt in no hurry to turn into a 
lodging-house. She wandered up and down the 
steep streets until she found herself at a gate 
opening into a pubKc walk, where long avenues of 
lime-trees arched their green boughs overhead, their 
young leaves rustling softly in the light breeze 
which swept gently by. Joan had the habits of a 
tramp, who lingers out of doors as long as there i& 
Hght in the heavens and warmth in the air. She 
partly dreaded entering a lodging-house ; and here 
there was quiet and rest, and a sweet calm some- 
thing like that on the Downs at Brighton. She 
sauntered down the central avenue to a bench 
facing the deep and silent current of a river, narrow 
and quiet compared with the Thames in London. 
There she fell almost asleep, yet conscious of a boat 
gliding by at rare intervals. Sometimes it seemed 
to her that she was back again in the foul atmo- 
sphere of the lodging-house sleeping-room, amid the 
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vile and wicked companions of last night ; and then 
she would rouse herself with a start of terror, aud 
clasp little Lucky in her arms more closely, and 
feel as if the sweet, fresh air, and the gentle rippling 
of the river, were washing away the evil influences. 
"I couldn't never have stopped good," she mur- 
mured to herself, "if grandfather had flogged me 
to death/* 

It was growing so dark that she was about to 
bestir herself, and go back into the town to seek 
for lodgings, when her eye was arrested by the 
sight of a fisherman paddling up the river in what 
seemed to Joan a large round tub. But had she 
not some time or other seen it before ? She stood 
transfixed, watching him with an eager gaze, 
whilst her memory found something familiar in the 
sight. Then she moved slowly alongside of it, 
until the man paddled to the bank within a few 
yards of her, and fastened his coracle to a post, 
ready for to-morrow. She had followed him so far 
that they were outside the Quarry Walk now, and 
Joan hardly knew which way to take. The church 
clocks in the town behind her struck eleven, clang- 
ing noisily in the quiet night air. Why should 
she go back at all into the strange streets, and the 
close confinement of a crowded lodging-house? 
She waited till the sound of the fisherman's foot- 
steps had quite died away, and then she crept down 
stealthily, and drew the coracle close to the bank, 
close enough for her to jump in, with Lucky 
clinging fast to her neck. The frail little boat 
pitched and swayed amid the rushes, but she did 
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not feel afraid of its unsteady movements. An old 
tarpaulin lay at the bottom of it, and she slipped 
under the cover of it with Lucky in her arms. 
" God bless us all, and make me a good girl," mur- 
mured Joan, settling down with a deep sigh of 
reKef; and very soon both she and little Lucky 
were in a profound sleep, rocked as in a cradle by 
the rapid Lning of the river. 

Joan was awake early, and pushing away the 
tarpaulin, she sat up in the rocking Coracle; and 
looked about her with astonished eyes. Little 
Lucky roused herself too, and with her arm round 
Joan's neck, she also gazed about her witii childish 
amazement and delight. Where was the dismal 
.den and the gloomy twiHght to which the morning 
had always called back her little heart from its 
brief season of forgetfulness in sleep ? The sun 
was not yet up above the horizon, but very light 
and delicate golden clouds lay along the eastern 
sky, whither their faces were turned. The birds, 
in the branches overhead, and the reeds around 
them, and the meadow-land on the other side of the 
river, were chirping and twittering drowsUy in their 
innumerable nests, calling one another to awake to 
a new day of joyous life ; and the young bright 
leaves of the lime-trees were quivering every one 
as if with restless delight. All the reeds along the 
river banks were swinging softly to and fro, as if 
they too had been asleep, and were beginning to 
play again, having nothing else to do. There was 
no hubbub of London streets ; no cries, and shouts, 
and oaths^ such as she and Joan had been used to 
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awake to. They themselves were silent until the 
first rim of the sun's golden ball shone upon the 
horizon, and a lark in the meadows, as if he had 
been watching and waiting for this sigAal, wheeled 
up into the fresh air with a clear, sweet song of 
welcome. Then both Joan and Kttle Lucky burst 
into happy tears. "Is this heaven, Doan?" sobbed 
little Lucky. 

" No,*' answered Joan softly ; " we should see my 
mother and Jesus if it was heaven. But it's almost 
like it, little Lucky." 

It was so far from being like heaven, however, 
that at the first sound of a human voice whistling 
in the distance, Joan pulled the coracle to the shore, 
and leaping out alone first, lifted Lucky after her. 
She was only just in time, for the next minute the 
owner came in sight, and after looking at them, and 
under the old tarpaulin suspiciously, took his seat 
in the unsteady little boat, and floated slowly away 
down the stream. They watched him as long as he 
was in sight, and then Joan discovered that she was 
hungry. 

The town. was just rousing itself, in its lower 
ranks, when they reached the streets. Workmen 
were walking to their places of toil, and servants 
were unfastening house doors and taking down 
shutters. The two children attracted more attention 
than they would have done in a larger town, or in 
busier streets, and Joan grew uneasy at the many 
questions asked her when she begged for bread. 

" It's a i>oor trade is begging, my lass," said a 
decent artisan to her ; " and it leads to worse things 
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in the end. Get work ; there's lots o' chances for 
a likely girl like ypu. Find a little place as 
servant." 

" Would 'they take my little gell as well as me ? " 
inquired Joan eagerly. 

" Why, no ! " he answered ; " that would be rather 
too much. You're not much more than a small 
girl yourself. But there's the parish to look after 
the baby." 

" I couldn't never part with little Lucky," said 
Joan. 

" Well I warn you," he replied, " the jwlice and 
the justices hereabouts are very hard on beggars. 
If they catch you begging they'll lock you up for 
five years in a reformatory." 

Such a warning made Joan anxious to get quickly 
out of this cruel town, but she did not know where 
to go to. She was in Shropshire, however, and her 
best plan would be to wander about it till she found 
the rich folks who would be so glad to see her. 
With somewhat sad steps she retraced her path to 
the river, and slowly following its course, soon lost 
sight even of the outlying suburbs. But the pass- 
ing cloud of care and sadness was soon chased away 
by the loveliness of the day and little Lucky's childish 
happiness. She had bought some bread, and had 
still a shilling left. That would be enough for a 
day or two, and she was sure to meet with good 
folks now she was in the country, far away from 
London. 

It was not possible to travel far in a day, though 
she had no other burden to bear than little Lucky. 
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The country was very lovely, but oh, how lonely it 
was ! They might ramble on for hours and see no 
one except a farm-labourer working in the fields, 
or a boy herding sheep or scaring birds from the 
springing com. When they passed through a 
village the cottagers asked them all manner of ques- 
tions, and watched them from one end to the other. 
They were more ready to give her dry crusts of 
bread than pennies. Where, then, was the luck 
that little Lucky had always had in London? It 
is true the child's face was losing its wanness and 
misery, but she was still so thin and small that 
Joan's arms seldom ached with carrying her. This 
wandering through the country was by no means 
the high road to fortune, or even to the purchase of 
a hurdy-gurdy. If they had not been allowed to sleep 
in the sheds or scented hay-lofts belonging to the 
farmhouses, she and Lucky would not have had a 
shelter for their heads at night. 

She did not speak of her disappointment to little 
Lucky, for she felt in her own mind that the child 
had lost her luck. Sometimes the cruel thought 
crossed her that if the little creature was not kept 
starving, people would not have pity upon her. But 
how could she find it in her heart to refuse the 
draughts of milk and whey which were given to 
them at farmhouse doors, and which little Lucky 
drank so eagerly, as if it was the water of life 
offered to her thirsty lips. The child could not 
resist the tempting coolness and sweetness of the 
draught, and she had ceased to think that it was 
needful for her to starve. The better nourishment 
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and the fresh sweet air were working a great change 
in her. But even more than these, the happiness 
playing about the Kttle creature's heart was trans- 
forming her. All her misery had slipped away 
suddenly from her. The horrible past, with poor 
little dead Fidge and the awftil Mrs. Moss, were 
fading away from her mind. She was with Joan 
night and day, enfolded in her dear arms, or totter- 
ing feebly beside her holding her hand, for she was 
beginning to walk now. She was perfectly happy. 

They had wandered to and fro for more days 
than Joan had counted, but they appeared no nearer 
their goal ; and the good folks Joan had met with 
had shown themselves more ready to give advice 
than money or help. Her spirits sank low, and she 
felt wearied and troubled. She knew she was still 
in Shropshire, for she inquired that at every village 
she passed through ; and somewhere in Shropshire 
there were rich folks who would give a pretty penny 
to find her. But now she began to ask herself how 
she would know them, or they her. She might 
have seen them and spoken to them already, and 
gone on her way without knowing. She was not 
sure what her own name was, for once when she was 
asked, and answered Joan Chipinmilk, there had 
been a loud burst of laughter. Yet her grandfather 
had always been called Isaac Chipinmilk by Mrs. 
Moss, and Tatters, and old Dolly, and every one else 
who addressed him by name. 

Though she left the river from time to time, she 
always made her way back to it instinctively, some- 
times higher and sometimes lower in its course. It 
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was growing late one afternoon, thongh the sun 
would not set for hours, when she crossed over it by 
a bridge, and loitered down a pleasant lane running 
through a rich woodland district. Here and there 
rose the cliffs of some ancient sea-coast, far inland 
now, and covered with fertile soil, and clothed with 
luxuriant trees from base to summit, except where 
the red rock stood bare in almost perpendicular 
precipices. A clump of Scotch fir-trees growing 
on the brow of one of these precipices caught her 
eye, and she stood still, gazing up at the bronze- 
coloured shafts and dark-green branches showing 
clearly against the blue sky. There was a strange 
throbbing at her heart and a dazzled dimness in her 
eyes. Those trees seemed to mean something that 
no other trees had ever meant. The grave majestic 
tossing of the dark boughs beckoned to her as if 
they knew her and had been watching for her. A 
long line of rooks flew cawing overhead, and their 
voices called to her in a familiar tone, as if home 
was somewhere quite near, a home for her. There 
was a stile in the hedgerow, and Joan climbed over 
it, as in a dream of old days, and paced along a 
little grassy path stretching across a field or two. 
Beyond the fields lay an open glade and a clump 
of oak-trees. 

" Little Lucky," whispered Joan, as if afraid to 
speak aloud lest all the scene should vanish, " there's 
home behind those trees." 

Yet she hardly dared to go on for fear of getting 
to the other side of the trees and finding nothing 
there. Only a faint footpath, which few steps had 
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trodden, lay before them ; and slowly, with faltering 
feet and straining eyes, Joan passed under the flicker- 
ing shadows, her whole soul tossed between hope 
and fear. But when she came out on the other side 
of the little coppice she shouted aloud for joy. 
" There's home!" she cried, " grandfather's home!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HE COULD NOT FORGIVE HIM. 

Roger Ohippendell's cottage was a picturesque, 
low-roofed lodge, with pointed gables of oak black 
with age, and deep eaves under which the swallows 
built many a nest. The mullioned window-frames 
were filled with small diamond panes, and a broad 
porch, with benches in it, sheltered the door. Joan 
lifted the latch of the little garden-gate and stepped 
lingeringly along the narrow path. Every object 
her eye fell upon recalled a fading memory of days 
almost forgotten ; and from time to time her steps 
were arrested as she looked with shining eyes about 
her. When she reached the door she found it was 
locked ; but she carried little Lucky round to the 
lattice window, and peeped through it at the famiHar 
house-place within. It was a large, pleasant room ; 
and the old clock, which she had heard ticking when 
she was little more than a baby, stood in its own 
comer, and her grandfather's great arm-chair was in 
its old place on the hearth. Joan's heart throbbed 
with deeper pleasure and agitation when she recog- 
nised over the fire-place a piSure of a woman holding 
a baby on her arm which she at once recollected as 
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one her mother had often held her up to look at, 
and to touch reverently with her little hand. " That's 
Jesus when He was a baby," said Joan, half aloud, 
with a happy sob. She could not speak as yet to 
little Lucky ; but she clasped her more closely in 
her arms, as if she felt something of a mother's love 
in her own beating heart. 

" Little Lucky," she said, after a blissful silence, 
during wHch they had heard the birds singing and 
the bees humming, " there's a ■ tiny garden round 
the comer somewhere that used to be my very own. 
Let's go and look for it." 

It was still there, a small, square plot of ground, 
bordered with box, and planted with old-fashioned 
flowers ; somebody had taken care of it and kept it 
in order for her. Joan stood gazing at it with happy 
tears in her eyes. 

"I can't think," she cried, "why grandfather 
left it all and went a-beggin' in London ! Isn't it 
beautiful here, little Lucky ? " 

" It's, like heaven above," answered the child. 

But Joan was restless in her new happiness. 
There were busy memories at work, and she wished 
to make sure that they were true. She retraced 
her steps to the garden-gate, and stood looking 
down the green glade stretching in front of the 
cottage, where the clumps of trees were casting long 
shadows across the smooth turf. Along the western 
sky-line of the little glade she could see a line of 
brown deer, tossing their tall antlers against the 
pale yellow of the evening sky ; how many a time 
she had seen them before ! And now instinctively. 
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as if she had heard a voice calling, or as if some 
hand had pointed it ont to her, she turned away 
fix)m the sunset to look along a scarcely marked 
pathway, leading through the nearest coppice. A 
tall, old man, slightly bent in figure, with grey hair, 
and with his head bowed down as if in deep thought, 
was coming slowly along it. Joan's amazement was 
so great that she let little Lucky slip from her arms 
to the ground. 

" Why," she cried, " that's my real grandfather ! " 

With a wild, shrill shout of joy, that startled the 
deer from their grazing, and rang loudly into the 
ears of Eoger Chippendell, Joan ran swiftly to meet 
him, and threw herself, sobbing with happiness, on 
his breast. She clung to him so closely that for a 
minute or two he could not see her face. 

" I'm little Joan," she panted, " your little woman. 
And you're my real grandfather ; and here's home 
at last." 

Eoger pressed this strange and ragged girl to his 
heart, though he felt himself bewildered. Hj9 had 
never had more than two grandchildren ; Joanna's 
little boy, whose grave was in Comptonthorpe church- 
yard ; and Alice's child, his little Joan, who had 
died with her parents in London six years ago, when 
there had been a virulent outbreak of typhus fever. 
They had been buried together in an obscure grave 
in a London cemetery ; and he had put up a grave- 
stone to their memory. Yet if Joan had not died, 
she would have been about the age of this young 
beggar-girl. 

" I've had another grandfather," she said eagerly, 
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his love as lie himself had when he was a child ; 
and thns he has the glory of attaining to a dis- 
interested love like that of God." 

It was this latest and most beantifol passion that 
was stirring Eoger Chippendell's heart to its veiy 
depths. His children had been bom to him whilst 
he was yet a young man ; and he could look for- 
ward to some return of his devoted care for them. 
But Joan and little Lucky brought nothing to him, 
and could do nothing for him ; probably he would 
be in his grave before they could even know what 
he had done for them. Yet he felt an unutterable 
joy in looking at them, and listening to their 
prattle, and in the thought that his home would 
be their shelter. God had brought them to him out 
of the misery and. cruelty of London ; but by what 
strange paths they had been led hither he had yet 
to learn. It was enough for the moment that they 
were here. 

But when at length Joan and little Lucky were 
fast asleep, lying in a more comfortable bed than 
they had ever rested in before, and the house was 
quiet again in the soft, long, sniper twiUght, Roger 
had time to arrange his bewildered thoughts. In 
the old desk where he kept his treasures there was 
still a small bundle of the letters his poor daughter 
AUce had written to him from London. They were 
but few, and the last told him how her husband 
was ill of typhus fever, and his life was despaired 
of. There had followed an interval of a few days, 
full of anxiety and perplexity, and after that a letter 
from a clergyman, telling him that his daughter 
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and her cliild had also fallen victims to the fever, 
and had been buried with all haste in a London 
cemetery. Peter Clapham had gone to the address 
which Alice had given, and had the sad story con- 
firmed. But now, when Roger reached out the 
clergyman's letter, and looked at it with the care- 
fulness of suspicious eyes, the conviction forced 
itself upon him that the writing was his brother 
Isaac's, cunningly disguised. 

He could see and understand it all now. The 
pretty little child, with her sweet face and winsome 
ways, had been too attractive to his brother, and 
promised to be only too useful to him in his shame- 
ful life. He had heard when he was in London 
how much more difficult it was to rescue a destitute 
girl fix)m the streets than a boy. A -'girl could 
suffer more, and was more submissive, and moved 
more easily the pity of passers-by. In every way 
she was more profitable to her owners. But how 
could Isaac have the heart to steal his child from 
him ? A bitter rage and anguish took possession 
of Eoger's soul. The thought of his little Joan 
being dragged from one low den to another ; wit- 
nessing daily the scenes he had only looked upon 
once, yet which had haunted him ever since ; 
listening to language so vile that he could not 
always keep it out of his own mind even when on 
his knees before God; dwelling amongst women 
who had lost all womanhood, and men who were a 
disgrace to manhood ; this thought had an unspeak- 
able horror for him. It would have been better if 
she had been murdered before his eyes in her 
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innocent babyhood. Isaac had injured her in he 
inmost sonl. 

It was impossible to forgive this wrong. Unti 
now Roger's whole heart had yearned over hi 
twin-brother with a profound and unwearied ten 
demess. He could willingly have laid down hi 
life for him. But in this he had been guilty of \ 
crime so base and treacherous that it was unpar 
donable. If even God forgave it, he could not. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DOWN THE LAST STEPS. 

When the idea first dawned upon Isaac Chippendell's 
bemnsed brain that Joan had forsaken him, he 
obstinately refused to beUeve it. From time to 
time he had looked out through the swinging doors 
of the gin-palace, and not seeing Joan at her post 
outside, he had turned back for another dram. 
Joan, no doubt, was gone away on some little 
errand of her own, and would be back directly to 
set out on their day's begging. But when two or 
three hours had passed, and when his last penny 
had dropped into the greedy till, hi& uneasiness 
changed into an angry anxiety. He staggered out 
into the street, and stood still for a few minutes in 
the hot sunshine, uncertain what to do or where to 
turn. Joan had never played him such a trick be- 
fore ; and he recollected, with something of alarm, 
the fierce threat he had uttered when he had last 
spoken to her. But surely the girl had not been 
ofiended or frightened by that ! He had never 
flogged her but once ; and she was growing quite 
too big for him to venture upon flogging her again. 
He rambled up and down the sultry streets inquir- 
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ing after Joan, and now and then begging a little 
help from some well-known comrade. But he could 
hear no tidings of her, and he met with very scant 
pity among his brother-beggars. He had scarcely 
expected any ; for hundreds of times he had seen 
bags of bread given in charity to them, put up for 
auction in lodging-house kitchens, and if not enough 
was offered for it, thrown out into the gutter and 
destroyed, though women and children were crying 
with hunger. 

It was very late at night, for the day had been 
too long for any deed of darkness to be done early, 
when Isaac came suddenly upon Tatters turning 
rapidly the comer of a street. Her face was pale 
and wore a scared expression ; and she was carrying 
a long parcel, which she held unconsciously as if it 
was a child. At first glance Isaac thought it was 
one of the children she usually had with her. She 
uttered a low terrified scream when he caught hold 
of her, but the nfext instant she recognised him. 

" Oh ! it's only you, Isaac ! " she exclaimed, catch- 
ing her breath. 

" Ay ! " he said, shambling along by her side as 
she resumed her rapid walking ; " Tm seeking for 
Joan ; have you seen her anywhere ? " 

" Joan ! " she repeated ; " hasn't she been out 
a-beggin' with you and Uttle Lucky ? " 

" No," he answered ; " I haven't set eyes on her 
since morning ; and I'm afraid she's run away." 

" Don't say that ! " cried Tatters, pausing for a 
moment ; " if she's run away with little Lucky, Mrs. 
Moss 'ill kill *em both when she finds *em. Look 
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here, ^ Isaac. She's found Fidge stone dead this 
mominV and she's afraid of the police comin' down 
on her ; and she's paid me handsome to cany him 
away ont west and chnck him over a garding wall. 
It's a tremenjus loss ; and if little Lncky's gone as 
well, she'll go ravin' mad, Mrs. Moss will. She's 
only jest been sayin* what a good thing it is you've 
kep' little Lucky out so long." 

" Did Joan fetch little Lucky this morning ? " 
asked Isaac. 

" Ay ! quite early," she repKed, " about nine 
o'clock, and the cunnin' little thing never let out as 
Fidge was dead ; and Mrs. Moss didn't find out till 
[ went in for him this evenin'. I shouldn't wonder 
if that didn't make Joan run away with her. But 
Mrs. Moss 'ill find 'em, you be sure o' that. There's 
not many can keep out o' her clutches." 

" You're running a pretty risk, Tatters," he said. 

" Ay ! " she answered, " but you're bound to do as 
Mrs. Moss tells you. Sometimes I almost wish as 
we could all be found out, and an end come to it. 
If only folks 'ud never give a single copper to us ! " 

There was some comfort to old Isaac in the 
thought that if anybody could discover Joan's hiding- 
place Mrs. Moss would. The circumstance of her 
having so well-known a child as little Lucky with 
her would make the task easier; and Mrs. Moss 
would have a keener motive in pushing the search 
than if she had run away alone. There was little 
chance of the two children remaining concealed for 
long in London. 

But week after week passed by, bringing no 
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news either of Joan or little Lucky. They had dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind ; and though Mrs. 
Moss sent Tatters down to Brighton in pursuit, the 
journey was altogether in vain. And now old Isaac 
began to go rapidly down what was left to him of 
the steep path of destruction, which his feet had 
chosen to tread so long ago. As long as Joan had 
been beside him, looking up into his face with her 
clear eyes, and Ustening to his words with girlish 
earnestness, he had put some little check upon 
himself for her sake. Many a time the sound of 
her sweet voice calling " grandfather " at some gin- 
palace door had made him for the moment ashamed 
of his degradation, and kept him from falling into 
the lowest stage of drunkenness. But now this 
restraint was gone ; there was no longer any one to 
care for him and to guide his staggering steps along 
the crowded causeways. Again and again he was 
taken up by the police, who found him fallen into 
the gutters, and lodged for the night in the police- 
station, and committed to jail the next morning if 
he was unable to pay a fine. It was impossible for 
him to pay, having spent his last penny in the gin- 
palace; and his short imprisonments in jail were 
too short to reform him, or to deliver him from the 
intolerable craving after drink. 

Before the next winter came Isaac Chippendell 
was the utter wreck of a man, having lost the last 
shred of self-control. The venerable look of age 
which had so quickly touched the compassion of the 
Christian public was altogether gone. In its place 
was the terrible aspect of a drunken old man. 
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tottering towards an utterly dishonoured and shamo- 
ful grave. His white hair was ragged and filthy, 
and his sunken, pallid, old face was scarred and 
blackened vdth bruises from his frequent falls. 
With almost bare feet, and in clothes so rent and 
torn that the wind fluttering among his rags 
showed his naked skin, he shambled about the 
streets of the East End and the City, whining for 
bread to eat. And every time a coin was dropped 
into the broken hat he carried in his palsied hand 
the bleared eyes glistened ; and at the next spirit- 
vaults he came to he swallowed eagerly another 
draught of the Kquid fire which was begimiing or, 
earth for him the horrors of hell. Yet some of 
those who gave the miserable man the alms that 
had been his ruin went on their way, saying softly 
to their own hearts, "Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto Me." 

There were moments, but these were only at 
first, when, thinking of Joan, he would almost wish 
to return to his old home under his brother's roof. 
He felt a vague longing to see Eoger once more ; 
never feeling a doubt of Roger's forgiveness and 
cordial welcome if he could only break away from 
the strong, mysterious chain, the chain of his sins, 
which bound him captive to his miserable life. But 
often, just at these times, a lucky day, when 
street almsgivers were more than usuaUy bene- 
volent, would come to him, as if to allure him away 
from the path of repentance. Every penny he 
received was a stumbling-stone in the way jjack, 
and made the downward road more easy. It would 
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have been better for him if he had been left to 
starve to death than to have been kept thus half 
alive by the chances of charity. Better a quick 
death than a Ungering one with hopeless agony of 
mind and body. 

Even Tatters deserted him ; for he was no longer 
respectable enough to sing hymns in the streets. 
His sin had set its mark too plainly upon him ; 
his voice had fallen into a feeble and hoarse croak, 
which startled himself when he attempted to sing, 
and made him the butt of rough mockery from 
those who heard it. Until now there had been 
left to him some traces of the better life he had 
led in his youth, and of the education which had 
given to him a little authority and influence over 
his low companions ; but this was gone at last, and 
he was nothing more than a mere laughing-stock to 
jeer and scoff at. 

Before November was over Isaac Chippendell had 
almost reached the last step in his fearful descent. 
He had had no shelter the night before, and had no 
hope of finding one for the coming night, when one 
evening he dragged his failing feet across Black- 
friars Bridge, and took up his post directly under 
the light of a street lamp, making the most of his 
abject misery, and whimpering like an idiot to the 
passers-by. It was just at the hour when busy 
men were hurrying to and fro, their day's work 
almost done, and home, with its comfortable shelter 
from the clammy fog, close at hand. The river 
was hidden in darkness, and only a small circle of 
light around the lamp was visible. Yet hardly one 
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person paused even to glance at the dreary and 
desolate spectacle of the old beggar. It was true 
at last — ^the lie his lips had so often uttered — that 
he had not eaten a morsel that day ; and only once 
had he been able to appease his consuming thirst 
by a single scanty dram. But he had sunk so low 
that he could not even wish to be other than he 
was, except to crave for more drink. The thoughts 
of early days, of his old home, of Joan, and his 
brother Roger, of the God he had so often professed 
to serve and love, had ceased to visit his sodden 
brain. 

Presently a woman passed by, and turned again 
just^within the circle of light to look at him. For 
an instant or two she hesitated, gazing earnestly at 
him; and he fancied he had seen somewhere the 
sweet and kindly face, though he could not recollect 
where. He stretched out his palsied hand, and 
whined in his beggar's voice to her — 

" Kind lady," he cried, " give me a copper, for 
God's sake." 

"Isn't your name Isaac Chippendell?" she asked. 

"Yes, lady, it is," he answered, with maudlin 
tears running down his face, " and I'm come of a 
good stock, and never thought to be begging in 
the streets." 

" I know," she said sadly ; " I know all about it, 
for I am your brother Roger's daughter ; and oh ! 
you are still something like my dear father ! " 

Joanna Clapham looked on him with unutterable 
pity in her heart. Yes, he was still like her father, 
beggar and drunkard as he was. This shivering. 
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forlorn, squalid, broken^own pensioner on chance 
almsgiving, had been bom to the same lot as Eoger 
Chippendell. She had not given alms in the street 
for the last twelve months ; and she could not now 
throw another stumbling-stone in her wretched 
uncle's path. Yet she could not leave him as he 
was. Her whole heart melted with compassion 
towards him in his profound misery and degra- 
dation. 

" We are living close by here," she said ; " follow 
me, and TU see what can be done for you." 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A FIGHT IN THE DABK. 

Joanna walked slowly homewards, from time to 
time looking back to make sm-e that this wretched 
shadow was following her. She knew well the 
unpardonable wrong Isaac Chippendell had been 
guilty of towards her father, and she had herself 
Shed the bitterest resentment against him. It 
was intolerable to her, as well as to her father, to 
think of Joan having been ruthlessly dragged down 
into the vile depths of low London life ; and the 
reckless selfishness of the man who had done it had 
seemed to her a crime so base that she could never 
forgive it. Yet as she saw the ruin of a man that 
with failing feet was slowly toiling after her, and 
listened to the low moans and sobs which came from 
his Ups unconsciously, she pardoned him "in the 
low depths of her soul.'^ 

Joanna had no money now to waste in idle and 
indiscriminate charity. Her husband was no longer 
one of the Lord's purse-bearers; for the debts he 
had contracted made the money he earned no longer 
his own. It is true he had passed through the 
Bankruptcy Court, and law could demand no more 
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payments from him. But his conscience cried out 
for restitution ; and until he had paid all the just 
claims upon him, he felt that he had no right to 
give. He had forfeited the blessedness of giving ; 
and must begin again, not daring to take the tenth 
for the Lord. 

They were Uving in smaU and cheap lodgings on 
the Surrey side of the river, though Peter Clap- 
ham held a lucrative situation in the employ of a 
wealthy builder. But Joanna was happier there 
than she had ever been in Silverdale Road. Though 
they had nothing else to give, she and her husband 
had time to spend for the poor ; and she was filling 
up her many leisure hours while Peter was away at 
his work in visiting among them, chiefly as a nurse 
where any one was iU, going from house to house, 
and doing what she could to deUver them from their 
sufferings and their ignorance. She had a few rich 
friends who would not lose sight of her though she 
had fallen out of their circle; and they entrusted 
their ahns to her instead of dribbUng them away in 
pence on the beggars who importuned them in the 
streets. She spent the money wisely and well for 
them; but whenever she could persuade one of 
these wealthy friends to go to the homes of the poor 
with her, she felt that she was doing good to both 
of them. 

Isaac followed her to the door of the house where 
she was living ; but it was with difficulty she could 
persuade him to enter it. She had to put her hand 
through his arm and almost compel him to come. 
The small room she led him to was plainly ftimished, 
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but it was clean and bright ; and when she stirred 
up the smouldering fire into a blaze, old Isaac mut- 
tered a low cry of pleasure, and sank down weariedly 
into the arm-chair she drew up close to it, stretching 
his shrivelled and bony hands over the flames. 

" It's like the chairs we had at home when I was 
a boy," he said, looking at its carved arms with 
awakened curiosity. 

" It is one of those chairs," she answered ; " father 
sent it me from home." 

He leaned back in it, and for a minute or two 
his spent and feeble brain tried to recall the old 
times when he was a happy and innocent boy, but 
the effort was too much for him. Joanna had 
brought a bowl of warm water; and carefully 
removiiig the wretched shoes from his benumbed 
feet, was gently washing them in the pleasant 
heat of the hearth. Then she made haste to give 
him some hot and nourishing food, which, he 
swallowed languidly. Every moment the helpless 
misery of the old man became more apparent to 
her; and when he lifted up his bowed head, and 
looked her in the face, and said, " God bless you ! " 
she broke into a passion of tears. 

" Oh ! " she sobbed at length, " you are so like 
my father, my dear father ! " 

" Is Roger dead ? " he asked in a troubled tone. 

" No, no," she answered ; " and oh ! I know he 
would forgive you if he could only see you now. 
I'll send for him to come to London." 

" I daren't see him," he said ; " he doesn't know 
all I've done, and I'm sunk too low. If you'd only 
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give me a few coppers to pay for a night's- lodging, 
rd ffo away, and never trouble you affain. I must 
go now," 1^ added, riring suddenly C his warm 
and comfortable seat. The demon of thirst within 
him was craving for a dram, and he could hardly 
breathe in this quiet home. 

" Trouble ! " said Joanna ; " our trouble is that 
you will not let us save you. It is not too late 
even yet. For if we forgive you, how much more 
will Christ forgive and pity you ! Do you never 
think of Him ? Do you never recollect what Christ 
has done for you ? " 

" Ay ! " he answered in a dull voice ; " ay ! I 
know a many hymns and pmyers. But I must 
go away now, if you'd only give me sixpence ; or 
if that's too much, give me a penny or two. I'm 
not fit to stay here, and I must go, I tell you." 

" K you'll only stay till my husband comes," she 
said earnestly, "I'll find you a greatcoat of my 
father's, and a pair of his boots that he has sent to 
me to give away ; and then you'll feel more fit to 
stay. And you'll look more like him, and Peter 
will be more glad to see you. See ! Let me help 
you to put on the coat." 

It covered his rags entirely, and gave him at 
once an air of old days. He drew himself up and 
raised his head, and was satisfied for a few minutes, 
like a child with a new toy. But the restless 
craving to be gone into the vile freedom of the 
streets could not be easily pacified, and Joanna was 
glad to hear Peter's welcome step coming quickly 
down the quiet street. 
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It was not long before Peter Clapham set out 
again, with old Isaac Ghippendell hanging on his 
arm, better clad against the chilly night than he 
had been for many a long day. But there was to 
be no chance for him to pawn the coat or boots at 
the nearest pawnshop, and drink the money given 
for them at the neighbouring gin-palace. In spite 
of old Isaac's remonstrances Peter insisted upon not 
leaving him. 

" I'll go with you to your lodging-house," he 
said, " and pay the deputy for your bed ; and I'll 
come round the iSrst thing in the morning, after 
you've had a good night's rest, and then we'll see 
what can be done for you. But I'll not leave you 
till you are safe there." 

How many gin-palaces there seemed to be, with 
their bright windows glittering through the yellow 
fog! Old Isaac's bleared eyes could see through 
half-open doors the familiar counter, and the groups 
standing about it, with glasses passing to and fro, 
and the clinking of money falling into the till, and 
the sight of it was maddening to him. But Peter 
Glapham dragged his weak and reluctant steps past 
them, and down into the dark and narrow streets, 
until they reached the lodging-house, where Isaac 
had been well known in his palmy days of beggary. 
The man, who was deputy for the well-to-do owner, 
greeted him by name as he passed in ; and Tatters, 
who was sitting on the floor with a poor puny baby 
in her lap, looked up with amazement. There was 
the old crowd of slatternly women with nothing to 
do, and of children either crying or cowed into silent 

X 
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sobbing. It was too early yet for the men to come 
in ; and the deputy came up to Isaac soon after 
Peter Clapham had gone away. 

" Look here, old man," he said, in a persuasive 
• tone, " IVe promised that gent as you shan't go out 
o' my sight till he's come here again to-morrow 
momin'. Now, you just go off quiet to bed, and 
I'll bring you a good drop o' gin hot as soon as 
you're there." 

" And now you're so decent, Isaac," said Tatters, 
" I'd not say no to goin' out again with you and 
see what luck we'll have. You look like a old man 
wi' one foot in the grave, as folks say." _ 

Old Isaac did not answer her, but lifting himself 
up weariedly, he crept up the steep staircase to bed. 
But as he sat on the side of his bed a gleam of 
difficulty visited even his besotted brain. He would 
sleep in his warm coat, but what was he to do with 
these good boots, worth more glasses of gin than he 
could drink in a day, even if sold in a pawnshop ? 
If he kept them on his feet, he would be footsore ; 
^ and if he put them under his pillow, they would 
certainly be stolen while he slept. At length a 
smile of triumphant cunning shone for an instant 
on his pallid face. Feebly, and with much effort, 
he lifted up his little iron bedstead, and placed his 
boots safely under the two posts at the top of it. 
Then lying down with a chuckle of satisfaction, he 
waited eagerly for the deputy to fulfil his promise. 

He fell soundly asleep after the glass of hot gin, 
mere drop as it seemed to him while he drank it ; 
for the good food Joanna had made him eat had in 
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a little degree allayed the fever burning within him. 
The bed, too, was more comfortable than any he 
had slept in for some time ; for he had spent his 
nights in any hole he could creep into. The 
entrance one after another of the other occupants 
of the room . did not disturb him. They were 
powerful and rough-looking men, five of them ; for 
the place only held six beds. 

" Look here ! " exclaimed the one who occupied 
the next bed to old Isaac's, " see what the old raskill 
has done with his boots. He reckons he's upsides 
with us." 

But in the dead of the night old Isaac Chip- 
pendell awoke with a sense of suffocation, and 
vainly trying to call upon Joan for help. A man's 
hand was on his throat, and his breath gurgled as 
he tried to draw it. It was pitch dark ; for the 
faint glimmer of the gas, which was usually left 
alight, had been blown out. There was a desperate, 
though quiet, and almost silent, fight going on 
across his bed ; for the rujffians who were struggling 
for the possession of his boots were careful not to 
alarm the sleepy deputy, drowsing over the fire in 
the kitchen below. The old man made one feeble 
effort to defend himself and cry aloud for help 
before he lost all consciousness, whilst the fierce 
combat went on until one of the combatants was 
beaten. 

It seemed to the deputy as if it was the dead of 
the night when he heard a footstep descend the 
dirty and creaking staircase with a cautious tread. 
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One of his lodgers went through with a gruff " Good 
morning." He was too drowsy to look what time 
it was, or to trouble himself to take any notice of 
the man. And after he was gone, and all was still 
again, he fell into a profound sleep. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

A MISERABLE DEATHBED. 

It was early the next morning, before daybreak, 
that Joanna and Peter Clapham came to the lodg- 
ing-house, to make sure that old Isaac Chippendell 
should not again elude them. The deputy told 
them civilly that he had taken care he should not 
leave the house^-indeed, he had not yet come 
downstairs ; and as all the other lodgers who had 
occupied the same room were already gone, they 
could go up and talk with the old man in bed. 
Isaac had never been an early riser, he added. 

Very cautiously they mounted the steep and dark 
staircase, and turned into the bare and squalid 
room, which contained no other furniture than the 
low, narrow bedsteads, packed closely together. The 
atmosphere was foul and heavy, and Peter Clapham 
made haste to open the window. There was no 
light in the room save a very dim glimmer of gas, 
which just served to show that all the beds were 
empty excepting one. This was the farthest from 
the door, and on it lay old Isaac, apparently in 
profound slumber. For a few seconds they stood 
silent, looking down pitifully on the poor bed with 
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its dirty coverings, and the dishonoured head of the 
aged man resting upon it. He lay in his clothes, 
but Soger's greatcoat, which Joanna had given to 
hiTn the night before, was nowhere to be seen, and 
his own torn and filthy rags scarcely covered him. 
But as they gazed in sorrowful compassion a vague 
fear took possession of them. There was no move- 
ment, no sign of life in the rigid and prostrate 
form. Peter Clapham stooped down and raised the 
grey head, but it fell back again on the hard 
mattress like one dead, and the pallid face, which 
was now turned towards them, looked like the face 
of a corpse. Joanna fell on her knees beside the 
bed and laid her hand upon his heart. 

" It beats a little still," she sai4, looking up to 
her husband with a troubled face ; " he is not dead, 
but dying." 

" Stay here," he answered; "you'll not be afraid? 
while I fetch the nearest doctor." 

There was a hush downstairs in the hubbub of 
many voices in the busy kitchen, where the lodgers 
were making their breakfast of any fragments left 
from their supper of the night before. The next 
minute the deputy opened the door and looked in 
with a scared face, whilst Tatters vainly tried to 
push past him. 

" Is it foul play, lady ? " he asked, without cross- 
ing the threshold. 

" I don't know," answered Joanna. 

"It 'ud be best to do nothing till the doctor 
comes," he said, "and he'll send for the police if 
there's been foul play. I'm not to blame, lady. 
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There waa a roughish crew here last night ; but I 
never thought no harm. Keep away, Tatters ; the 
lady doesn't want nobody." 

"No," said Joanna earnestly; "keep everybody 
away till my husband comes back with a doctor." 
She was left alone, and sat looking sorrowfully at 
the wretched man dying upon this wretched bed, 
yet still bearing so strong a resemblance to her 
father. How strange it was that he and her father 
had trodden step by step the same path in life up 
to that point where two roads meet, and the choice 
comes to most of us which way we will take ! And 
oh ! how different the end of the two ways ! The 
wide gate and the broad road of idleness and self- 
indulgence had led this ruined man before her to 
destruction; and she felt as if she was looking 
down into a great gulf of misery and degradation, 
fathomless, and of midnight darkness. 

It could have been only a .few minutes, but it 
seemed a long and weary time to Joanna, before she 
heard her husband's step upon the staircase. He 
brought with him a doctor, who looked hard-worked 
and careworn, and who was shabbUy dressed, as if 
his patients caused him a good deal of toU, but 
gave him little money. 

"Ah!" he said, as he caught sight of Isaac 
Chippendell ; " I know the old beggar well ; a 
notorious impostor he was. He could tell you a 
score of plausible tales of his past life, and could 
keep up any part he pretended to. At one time 
he and a woman called Tatters, and a pretty girl 
he called his granddaughter, were most successful 
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in the streets, and could get a week's wages in a 
day. They could wheedle the money out of any- 
body's pocket. But it's at an end now." 

It was long before old Isaac recovered con- 
sciousness and gained sufficient strength to tell an 
incoherent story of the past night. That there had 
been a struggle and a theft was plain enough ; but 
the doctor shook his head at the idea that there 
had been any great violence. He could not believe 
a word that he uttered ; and no doubt he had been 
drinking heavily himself, besides being greatly 
enfeebled by his mode of living in the past. But 
there was no hope that he would live more than a 
few hours, and any attempt to remove him would 
be immediately fatal. They had better secure the 
room for the day and the next night by paying the 
small sum demanded for each bed in it ; and they 
must get permission to remain from the inspector, 
who would visit the place during the morning. 

Joanna remained alone in the squalid room, in 
the yellow dimness of a November day, watching 
the last hours of her father's lost brother. From 
time to time in the street below there arose a 
mingled noise of crying and quarrelling, which came 
up into the quiet room, and grated harshly upon her 
ears. But the old man was so far gone from the 
present world that he was almost deaf and blind to 
its concerns, and the loudest uproar from without 
would not have disturbed him. At last his parched 
lips moved; and she heard him whisper, as if to 
himself, or to some listener she could not see. 

" I'm a wicked man," he said, " and I'm going 
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to my own place, like Judas Iscariot ; and there's 
no place I'm fit for but hell. God is not mocked ; 
and I've been mocking at Him all my life." 

The awful words fell from his lips slowly and 
falteringly, as if he had barely strength to utter 
them, and as if they were wrung from him. In 
his sunken eyes, which opened for an instant, there 
was a deep and terrible look of hopeless anguish that 
made Joanna tremble. She clasped his shrivelled 
skeleton hand closely between her own. 

" Do you know me ? " she asked. " I'm Joanna, 
your brother Roger's daughter. We have sent for 
him, and he will come to-night. I am here, and 
will not leave you. God has not forsaken you or 
I should not be here." 

" No," he murmured, " God did not forsake me, 
but I forsook Him. I sinned wilfully against 
Him. I crucified the Son of God afresh, and put 
Him to an open shame. And now I am going to 
stand before His face, and bear the wrath of the 
Lamb. Who knows the power of His anger ? " 

He tossed his head to and fro on the pillow, 
and moaned feebly, and drew away his hand from 
hers, and clasped his own together in an agony of 
fear. 

" Listen to me," she said, striving to speak in 
very clear and steady tones. " I know you have 
been a very wicked man, and that you are not fit 
to die and stand before God ; but oh ! listen, ' This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, 
that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief.' He came to save 
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the chief of sinners ; even you. He knows all 
about you ; and He will forgive and save you." 

Her voice trembled, and the tears rolled down 
her cheeks, as she bent over the dying man. But 
when she ceased speaking, and he glanced up into 
her face, the same look of utter despair lay deep in 
his dim eyes. 

" I know all you can say ! " he gix)aned ; " IVe 
known it all my life. IVe made my living by 
talking it. Many and many a time I've had silver 
given me because I used a text well. You can't 
tell me anything I don't know. And now the 
words have no meaning to me. I could say hymn 
after hymn, and verse after verse ; but my heart is 
as hard as a stone. K I cried, ' God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner ! ' it would sound as if some devil 
was saying it in mockery. I've hardened myself 
against God ; and now my calamity is come upon 
me, and He laugheth at me. ' God is not mocked: 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.' 
My harvest is begun." 

" Let me pray for you," she answered, weeping. 
He made no reply, and she knelt down by the bed- 
side, praying simply and urgently for him. But 
she felt that he was not joining with her ; her 
words fell upon a deaf ear and a dead spirit. She 
rose from her knees with a feeling of utter hope- 
lessness and helplessness, whilst he lay still, with 
half-open eyes and labouring breath. 

" I've something to confess," he said at last. 
" When your sister Alice was dying I promised 
to send her little girl home to Roger. But Tatters 
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wouldn't let the child go, she was such a taking 
little thing. And I wrote to Eoger that the child 
had died too, and we took her begging with us. 
But I kept her out of harm's way as much as I 
could. She was with us that night when we begged 
from you in Silverdale Road." 

" I remember/' said Joanna, as he paused for 
breath. 

" Ay ! " he went on painfully ; " and for fear of 
Roger I took her down to Brighton the next day, 
and we stayed there all winter. And in May we 
came -back to London, and she ran away from me. 
I could never hear a word of her ; and it broke my 
heart. If Joan came to badness, the worst fires 
in hell would be too good for me." 

He turned his face towards the wall as he spoke 
the last words, his thin drawn lips quivering with 
grief. Joanna kept silence for a minute or two. 
Would it not be best to wait till her father came ? 
He would be sure to come as soon as he heard that 
his brother was dying, and perhaps bring Joan 
with him. But old Isaac's hours were numbered, 
and he might die, or sink into the lethargy which 
precedes death, without hearing the good news she 
could tell him of Joan, if she delayed telling him 
now. 

" Are you afraid of Joan growing wicked ? " she 
asked. 

" Ay ! I'm horribly afraid," he answered ; " I 
couldn't bear" for Joan to come to my place of 
torment. She'd have been a good woman, like my 
mother, but for me. And there's no chance for 
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a beggar girl like her in London, if God doesn't 
pity her. He will have mercy on her, perhaps, 
though He mocks at me." 

" Joan ran away from you," said Joanna, speak- 
ing very distinctly, lest he should doubt her good 
tidings, " but she found her way home to my father. 
And she is there now, in the old home. She is 
safe ; there is no danger for Joan any more." 

"At home!" he repeated eagerly, half raising 
himself on the bed ; " how did she find the way ? 
Who took her there ? " 

" God led her," answered Joanna ; " God can lead 
His people by ways that they know not ; and He 
took Joan home." 

" Thank God ! " cried the dying beggar, sinking 
back again on the wretched bed, and closing his 
eyes as though he cared to hear nothing more of 
this world's concerns. For a long time he lay so 
motionless that Joannrf, in alarm, laid her hand 
gently on his forehead. A faint smile upon his 
face answered to her touch. He was not gone yet. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IT IS HARD TO DIE. 

Late in the evening Roger Chippendell and Joan 
turned out of the broad and well-lighted thorough- 
fare into the labyrinth of dark and narrow streets 
with which Joan had been so long famiUar. It 
was almost a pain to Roger to see how much at 
home she was, and how unhesitatingly she turned 
one comer after another. He felt it like a shadow 
of disgrace both upon him and her that she should 
know these streets so well. 

Peter Clapham's telegram had reached him in 
time to catch a train to London the same day ; and 
Joan had besought him with many tears to let her 
go with him. All through the long journey Roger's 
memory had been busy with old days. It seemed 
to him as if he could hear again the patter of his 
twin-brother's little feet, and the prattle of his voice 
beside him, and felt his small fingers locked in his, 
as they had been used to ramble hand in hand 
about the pleasant park at home. He thought of 
the village school where they two had sat together 
on the same bench, and learned their lessons out of 
the same books, Isaac being the quicker scholar of 
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the two. All their happy tranquil life, so closely 
bound together, up to the fatal day when Isaac was 
chosen to be their young master's personal servant, 
passed through his mind. And when Isaac fell 
into bad ways, he had loved him with a constancy 
and patience that had never once failed, until he 
discovered the irreparable and unpardonable wrong 
he had done to him and his little Joan. Then love 
and long-suflfering fled, and a bitter resentment 
filled up their vacant places. It was a keen morti- 
fication to .his honest and independent nature to 
think of his grandchild having tramped about 
London streets begging from the passers-by. All 
Joan could teU him of her past life betrayed the 
misery and degradation of it. The happy childhood 
that ought to have been hers was not only lost, but 
her memory was burdened with a knowledge of evil 
that must be a grief to her all her life long. Little 
Lucky would be happier in this than Joan; already 
the. wretched past was growing faint and dim to her. 
Roger had not asked the children many questions, 
for he wished them to forget as far as possible what 
they had come through ; but to see Joan so familiar 
with the streets was a shock and trouble to him. 

Interwoven with his own cherished resentment 
against his brother, which had greatly marred the 
happiness of the last few months, there had been a 
subtle feeling that because his own love and patience 
had been worn out, God had given up Isaac also. He 
had not prayed for his brother as he had been wont 
to do. It seemed as if Isaac had wandered so long 
and so far away from God, that it had at last be- 
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come impossible for him to return to his heavenly 
Father. He followed Joan along the noisy pave- 
ments with a heavy feeling of despair tugging at his 
heart. 

"This is the place," said Joan, turning into a 
dingy passage, and passing boldly through a half- 
open door. It was the hour when the lodging- 
house kitchen was fiillest ; for the men had come in 
and the women and children were not yet gone to 
bed. An immense fire burned in the large grate, 
and the gas flared high, flooding the whole place 
with vivid light. Eoger Chippendell stood on the 
threshold aghast with horror. Here was homeless 
poverty in its lowest stage, as it seemed to him. 
For he would have paced the streets through the 
livelong night, catching fitfiil snatches of sleep on 
the door-steps, sooner than mingle with a crowd so 
debased. Some of the men were frying fish over a 
blazing fire, and the smell of cooking blended with 
the fumes of tobacco. A Babel of noise rang in his 
ears ; and the words that rose clearest and loudest 
out of the din were oaths and curses. Yet Joan 
was not astonished or troubled. It was only as a 
thin, pale-faced woman came forward to meet them 
that she turned quickly away and caught him by 
the arm. 

" It's Tatters ! " she whispered, " and she'll ask 
what has become of little Lucky. Oh ! I never 
thought of that ! " 

" Why, Joan ! " exclaimed Tatters, in a tone of 
utter astonishment, " is that you, Joan ? But come, 
come upstairs," she went on, changing her tone into 
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a professional key, " your poor old grandfather's not 
dead yet. Come along, my deary." 

Tatters stole into the room with them, but she 
took care to remain in a dim comer, where she was 
less Kkely to be noticed. Old Isaac was still alive ; 
lying paralysed on his bed, unable "^to move, except- 
ing that his head turned feebly and restlessly from 
side to side. Joanna, who had never left him 
during the day, sat beside him yet, but no longer 
alone, for her husband was with her. Eoger 
Chippendell stepped softly to the foot of the low bed, 
and stood gazing down on his brother, so rapidly 
drawing near to his miserable end. He had not 
been a criminal or a jail -bird ; he had been guilty 
of no brutal wrong to his fellow-men. He had been 
merely an idler and a beggar; and the charity of 
Christian men and women had paved his road to 
ruin. Their credulity and indolent benevolence had 
fostered his impostures, and sunk him ever lower in 
the pit of falsehood and hypocrisy. Eoger Chip- 
pendell knew it ; and his heart ached at the wrong 
that was being repeated day by day. 

"Isaac!" he cried, in a very sorrowful voice; 
" brother ! don't you know even me ? " 

But the half-closed eyes of the dying man did 
not look up, and the restless, weary, grey head still 
moved feebly from side to side. 

" Grandfather ! '* called Joan, in her clear pene- 
trating, girlish tones, " it's little Joan come back to 
see you. And oh! if you'll get well again, we'll 
take you home with us." 

At the first sound of her voice old Isaac had 
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lifted np his eyes, and tried to raise his head. Joan 
knelt down by him, and laid her fresh young lips 
to his wrinkled face. 

" Joan ! " he said, attempting to move his numbed 
hand towards her; and she took it between her 
own, and pressed her cheek caressingly upon it. 

" Oh ! " she sobbed, " me and my real grandfather 
have come to take you home with us. See ! He is 
there, wanting you to look at him. We're so sorry 
for you ; all of us." 

" Roger ! " he gasped, " I stole her from you." 

" Yes," answered Roger Chippendell. 

"And that's what makes it hardest for me to 
die," he went on, very slowly ; " that's a thing no 
man can pardon. I daren't ask you to forgive 
it." 

"It was worse than killing her," said Roger. 
"If you'd put her to death, and buried her with 
her mother, it would have been less cruel than 
taking her to a life like yours. If God had not 
delivered her, she would have been ruined, body, 
soul, and spirit. And she's my own flesh and 
blood ; my own child. She would have been like 
those women and girls downstairs yonder if God had 
not saved her." 

"I daren't ask you or Him to forgive me," 
murmured the dying man, holding Joan's hand in 
his failing clasp. He could hardly look up into her 
face, or into Roger's face. All the objects arouiid 
him were growing dim, and the sounds far oflf and 
dull. A rigid and icy numbness was creeping 
through all his frame. But his terror was not 

K 
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abated; his spirit had not yet sunk into apathy. 
Behind him stretched his lost and ruined life ; and 
before him lay the dread prospect of meeting his 
God. 

" But I do forgive you, Isaac," cried his brother ; 
" I forgive you fully and freely. God only knows 
how hard it is to do ; but oh ! I forgive you -with 
all my heart, though you dare not ask me. And 
God is ready to forgive you. Lord ! Thou seest 
what is in the heart of my brother. He dare not 
ask for pardon ; but I ask it for him. Dear Lord ! 
when Thou didst hang upon the cross, Thou saidst, 
* Father ! forgive them ; they know not what they 
do ! ' And oh ! they must have been forgiven for 
the sake of that cry of Thine. And I cry unto 
Thee now, though my brother dares not. He is 
passing from us unto Thee ; to Thy judgment-seat ; 
and oh ! hearken to our cry. I forgive him, even 
as God, for Thy sake, has forgiven me. Thou canst 
not be harder-hearted than I am. Thou lovest him 
more than I can love him. Thou hast given Thy 
life a ransom for him. We leave him in Thy hands, 
Lord Jesus Christ ! " 

For a few moments after Eoger had ceased 
speaking Isaac lay still as if he was listening yet 
to his voice. Then he lifted up his failing eyes to 
look into his brother's face, and tried to stretch out 
hi& benumbed hands to him; but the eflFort ex- 
hausted him. He fell back upon the bed, and his 
wrinkled eyelids closed; and only Joan, who was 
kneeling beside him, heard the words he whispered, 
" God be merciful to me a sinner ! " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
A beggar's grave. 

For the last twelve months there had been no hope 
lingering in Roger Chippendell's heart that his 
brother would ever quit the vagrant and disgraceful 
life he had been leading for so many years. It has 
been said that it is less difficult to reclaim a thief 
than a beggar. Isaac's life had come to its miser- 
able end in a midnight brawl ; and it was with almost 
a feeling of thankfulness and relief that Roger laid 
him in a grave in one of the London cemeteries. 

Tatters, dressed in a suit of decent mourning, 
was in the cemetery waiting the arrival of her 
fellow-beggar's funeral. Only Roger and Peter 
Clapham followed the coffin, and she walked a few 
paces behind them, sobbing loudly and incessantly. 
She stood at the side of the open grave, listening to 
the service, with a handkerchief held up to her fafiOj 
and a well-acted show of grief; but neither of them 
took any notice of her. When they turned away, 
after Roger had taken a last look of the coffin in 
which the corpse of his wretched brother was lying. 
Tatters put herself directly in his way, and addressed 
him in her most pitiful tones. 
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"You couldn't have the heart to leave me to 
starve ! " she said. 

" What had you the heart to do to little Lucky, 
you wicked woman ? " he answered, vrith a sternness 
that was altogether strange to him, " and that other 
poor child, Fidge ; you and Mrs. Moss starved him 
to death, and made away with his poor little corpse. 
My brother there and Joan have told us all about 
it ; and you shall give an account of yourselves before 
the magistrates. My daughter is gone to bring little 
Lucky up to London." 

But when the police visited the dwelling of Mrs. 
Moss the next day they found that the old woman 
had disappeared; and a man, who said he had 
taken to her business, was in possession of the 
house and shop. The dark hole where little Lucky 
had passed her dismal babyhood, and Fidge had 
pined away and died, was filled up with goods out 
of- the shop, which looked as if they had been 
hastily put into it. Tatters, too, had vanished ; and 
in her old haunts the people either did not, or 
would not, know anything about her. As it was 
not a matter aflFecting property, and had only to 
do vrith the lives of little friendless children, the 
investigation was not followed up very vigorously ; 
and the career of Mrs. Moss and Tatters was inter- 
rupted for a few weeks only. 

For Tatters, and women like her, poorly dressed, 
yet decent looking, with plausible stories in their 
mouths, may be seen any day in almost any street 
in London, but especially in the West End. They 
saunter dejectedly along, dragging young children 
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after them, through the half-frozen slush of the 
wintry pavements, whatever the weather may be, 
often when the bare little feet are chilled and frost- 
bitten. And the misery of the helpless creatures, 
needless and cruel as it is, is simply prolonged by 
the thoughtless pity it awakens, when that pity 
sinks into the form of giving alms in the street. 
A wise old English statute forbids the bestowing 
of alms on an able-bodied beggar; and the men 
and women who parade themselves with children in 
the street know that it is the latter who excite the 
feeling of charity. Let no one deceive himself by 
thinking that when he gives thus to the poor he is 
lending unto the Lord. He is but forging fresh 
links in the chain that binds the beggar to his 
career of sinful idleness, and the beggar's children to 
a life as bad as slavery. 

Little Lucky, rescued in time from her miserable 
fate, lives with Joan in almost unbroken childish 
happiness in the country, though she will never 
altogether recover from the effects of her early 
privations. Roger Chippendell has found in provid- 
ing for this little waif a profitable use for the legacy 
bequeathed to him byJiis old master ; and the sight 
of the old brown purse, which lies among his most 
cherished treasures, brings to his mind the recol- 
lection that he has been, and is still, one of the 
Lord's Purse-bearers. 
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